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LYLE E. NELSON A Philippine College 
of Agriculture: 
Destruction and Rehabilitation 


HE UNIVERSITY OF the Philippines College of Agriculture! is located at 

the foot of Mt. Maquiling, an extinct volcano, two and one-half miles from 
the resort town of Los Bafios. It is forty-three miles southeast of Manila, where 
the main campus of the University is located. The College of Agriculture opened 
its doors on June 14, 1909; and at the outbreak of World War II, it was one of the 
world's leading tropical agricultural institutions. 


The College During the War? 


War came to the College of Agriculture on Christmas day of 1941. At that 
time, three Japanese bombing planes attacked the campus during mid-afternoon. 
The student cafeteria was a total loss, but other damage was of a minor nature. 
This attack brought about a rapid decrease in both students and professors. And 
when Manila was occupied by the Japanese in January, 1942, the College of Agri- 
culture faced anuncertain future. Should it continue to operate and thus cooperate 
with the enemy or should it close its doors? Believing the war to be shortlived, 
the college officials decided to reopen and in that way perhaps save intact the 
physical plant. Thus, the college was reopened on January 23, 1942. 

Although the Chief Educational Advisor of the Japanese Military Adminis- 
tration informed the college that no student could be graduated unless he knew 
Japanese, instructions were to continue teaching English until Japanese teachers 
were assigned. Since the first of these teachers did not arrive until January 15, 
1943, thiswas no immediate problem. But itwas the beginning of many difficulties 
which were encountered in trying to operate the institution during the occupation. 
No salaries were received during the early months; and when they did arrive, 
they were at half the pre-war rate and were in Japanese occupation money which 
rapidly became worthless. Thus, many of the faculty had to look elsewhere to 
supplement their living. In addition, there was little money with which to run the 
institution. But also of importance was the fact that the college was cut off com- 
pletely from the rest of the scientific world. Even scientific journals wereno 
longer received. 

In September, 1942, a rest camp, established for released Filipino pris- 
oners, took over many of the college facilities; and in May, 1943, the Japanese 
established onthe campus aninternment camp for Allied nationals. This brought 
an influx of Japanese soldiers who not only curtailed sharply whatever freedom 
the college had had but also appropriated whatever they wanted from the college. 
Meanwhile, in December, 1942, a guerilla unit under the leadership of one of the 
professors had been organizedon the campus. The discovery of this organization 
by the Japanese led to a roundup on August 19, 1943, of all males of the college 
and the entire municipality of Los Bafios. Among others, the dean of the college 
was sentenced to death for a series of crimes which included: concealing fire- 
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arms, hiding enemy Americans, and maintaining guerrillas. He was saved only 
through the intercession of friends high up in the puppet government. 

Shortly after this, the Dean of the College of Agriculture and the President 
of the University were dismissed by the puppet government. Even so, the college 
opened in September, 1943, under a new dean. But further hardships were in the 
offing. In October of the same year, the Japanese bivouacked onthe campus and 
took over most of the remaining facilities. The cost of living skyrocketed; both 
Japanese and guerrillas confiscated essential commodities; burglaries became 
rampant; and in November, 1943, a severe typhoon destroyed a large part of the 
rice crop. Furthermore, the Japanese became more and more suspicious; and 
by 1944, individuals even suspected of guerrilla activities were imprisoned and 
maltreated on the merest say-so evidence. On the other hand, the guerrillas 
were no less active, kidnapping and assassinating both enemy and Filipino alike. 
It is indeed a wonder that the college was able to remain open and to continue as 
an educational institution. By 1945, however, most of the male students had left 
to join guerrilla units, and the institution took on the appearance of a woman's 
college. 

On February 23, 1945, guerrilla forces and American troops liberated 
the Allied internees located on the campus. Unfortunately, the American troops 
and the internees returned to Manila, and the Japanese troops reentered the col- 
lege compound. Thereupon, the civilian population was left to the mercies of the 
Japanese whose atrocities included arson, rape, and murder. Residential and 
laboratory buildings were systematically burned. Refugees who had sought safety 
in the Catholic Chapel adjacent to the campus were nearly all massacred. For- 
tunately, the college personnel suffered few casualties, for the guerrillas had been 
able to lead many to places of safety. Liberation, however, "left the College in 
shambles. " 


Mostof its buildings were in ruins, andnearlyall itsanimals, seeds, 
tools, equipments, laboratory apparatus, and library, either destroyed 
or looted. Although brave attempts were made to reopen the college to 
students in June, 1945, while the rest of the University was still closed, 
almost no facilities were extant and emergency shelter for faculty and 
students had to be found temporarily in old poultry laying houses. In- 
deed about the only asset left of the College was the experienced faculty 
that sans | escaped general massacre on the campus by the retreating 
enemy.... 


After the war, rebuilding the college progressed slowly until the Bell 
Mission of 1950. Upon the recommendation of this Mission and as a part of the 
United States foreign aid program, in 1952, a contract was entered into between 
Cornell University and the University of the Philippines for the rehabilitation of 
the College of Agriculture. Under this contract, a group of visiting professors, 
approximately twelve at any given time, is supplied by Cornell University to help 
rebuild the college and to develop an agricultural experiment station. The Cor- 
nell objective has been to adapt the land grant college idea to the Philippine en- 
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Administration 


The University of the Philippines, of which the College of Agriculture is 
a part, is governed by a Board of Regents which consists of five ex-officio mem- 
bers and seven appointed by the Presidentof the republic with the consent of Con- 
gress. ° The president of the University is elected by the Board of Regents. 
Courses of study, student regulations and recommendations for degrees are in the 
hands of auniversity council which consists of all instructors of professorial rank. 

Each college has a dean; and at the College of Agriculture the deanisad- 
vised by an executive committee, composed of the heads of departments and 
divisions. Particular problems may be referred to any one of twenty committees 
whose members are elected by thefaculty. The facultyitselfholds monthly meet- 
ings to discuss college business. Like many American institutions, the adminis- 
trationis notasdemocratic asitsorganization would make it seem. Until recently 
few faculty members questioned a decision of the head of theirdepartment or the 
dean of thecollege. Furthermore, the administration has been too highly central- 
ized. In the past some of the most petty details of administration were handled 
by the dean or the heads of departments. At the present time, however, steps 
have been taken towards the delegation of authority. This process should be 
hastened as more responsible young professors gain wider experience and self- 
confidence. 

Like most colleges, the College of Agriculture has its financial troubles. 
The 1956-57 budget was approximately 2, 200, 000 pesos (At the official rate of 
exchange two pesos is equivalent to one dollar. ), and in addition there was avail - 
able 780, 000 pesos from grants-in-aid from various private sources. The amount 
accruing from official sources has been unchanged for the past three years and is 
far short of the amount required to do an adequate job. 


Faculty 


The faculty of the Collegeof Agriculture consists of 247 members which 
are distributed by rank as follows: 


Professors 13 
Associate Professors 6 
Assistant Professors ai 
Instructors 72 
Assistant Instructors 100 
Research Assistants 35 


The small number of faculty members in the higher ranks reflects the toll of the 
war on the staff and also the fact that many of the more capable teachers have 
taken jobs with better salaries. This lack of higher rank in the faculty also in- 
dicates the youth of the faculty. In one department, for example, the only mem- 
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ber who received his degree before 1951 was the head of the department. 

The paucity of advanced degrees among the faculty poses a serious pro- 
blem. Of the total number of faculty members, only fourteen have doctorates and 
twenty-eighthave master'sdegrees. To remedy this situation, an important part 
of the Cornell preject has been the selection of faculty for study grants abroad 
under the technical assistanceprogram. Another sourceof fellowships, however, 
has been provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Perhaps of a more serious nature than insufficient training of the faculty 
is the fact that the college has had a difficult time holding many of the more ca- 
pable members of its staff. With the large expansionin government services and 
the concerted effort towards industrialization, the demand for technically trained 
people has increased tremendously. The college has not been able to compete 
with the higher salaries paid by the government and by industry. Fortunately, 
however, two factors have prevented this from becoming too serious a problem: 
faculty members have a certain prestige which money cannot buy, and many of 
the faculty have remained at the college out of loyalty to the institution. 


The Students 


The background of the students at the College of Agriculture isdeserving 
of notice. These students derive from a basically rural economy, with some 70 
per cent of the population of 22,000,000 considered agricultural. The farmers 
do not live onthe land they till but in villages. The average per capita income of 
the population in 1955 was 356 pesos, 213 and 690 for the agricultural and non- 
agricultural populations respectively. © The family is the basic unitof the social 
system, and family ties are strong. A Filipino is expected to take care of the 
less fortunate of his kin with the result that obligations to community and state 
are often not met when they conflict with those of the family. 

The schools are located in the towns and cities which makes it difficult 
for childrenin isolated villages to get an education. Elementary school consists 
of four grades; the intermediate, of two grades. 7 It has been estimated that during 
the first six years the rateof elimination is around 50 per cent. 8 In 1955, there 
were an estimated 4, 156,000 pupils inthe elementary and intermediate schools. 9 
Instruction is in English, although thereare at present some schools in which in- 
struction for the first two years is in the vernacular. English and the national 
language are learned in elementary school. 10 

High school consistsof four years, making a total of ten years for college 
preparation. The curriculum of most high schools consists of the standard ac- 
ademic courses found in this country. In addition to the national language and 
English, biology, mathematics, physicsand history are taught. There are through- 
out the islands rural or agricultural high schools in which the students are in 
residence, with the mornings given over to classroom work and the afternoons to 
practical work in the fields. There are also vocational high schools as well as a 
great many private high schools. In 1955, there were anestimated 647,000 high 
school students and 182, 450 college students in the country. 
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The student who attends the College of Agriculture, then, is young and 
generally has little money. However, the value of a college degree is of such 
importance that the family will make considerable sacrifice in its standard of 
living inorder to be able to send itschildrento college. If the oldest childis for- 
tunate enough to complete college, he is expected to help his brothers and sisters 
after he has found a job. 


Education at Los Banos 


Students at the College of Agriculture take all of their work on the Los 
Bafios campus. This means, in effect, that this college has more departments 
than most colleges of dgriculture; for such courses as mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, botany, languages, etc. must be offered on the agriculture campus. 
A department of languages handles courses in English literature and composition, 
German and Spanish. Physics and mathematics are taught in the department of 
agricultural engineering; general economics, in the agricultural economics de- 
partment. The departmentsof agricultural chemistry and botany handle courses 
in these fields. And although the regular home economics curriculum is taught 
at the main campus in Manila, there is a department of home technology on the 
Los Bafios campus. 

The studenthasa choice of several curricula: general, honors, sugar tech- 
nology (five years), home technology and agricultural education. For most cur - 
ricula the first two yearsinclude six hoursof mathematics, six hours of physics, 
eight hours of chemistry, six hours of social studies, fourteen hours of botany, 
zoology, etc., seven hours of English and twenty-seven hours of agricultural 
courses. For all students, twelve hoursof Spanish are required during the junior 
and senior years. Juniors who havean average of 2.5 (A being 1; B, 2; etc.) can 
elect the honors curriculum in the major field, for which anundergraduate thesis 
is required. 

The college year isorganized according to the semestral system which is 
interspersed with the regular religious holidays and many secular ones as well. 
As in the case of land grant colleges in the United States, R.O.T.C. is required 
of all freshmen and sophomore students; but the two years of advanced training 
are optional. 

Unlike American colleges, professors at Los Banos need fear no com- 
petition from organized sports. Although physical education is required of all 
students for the firsttwo yearsand the collegeis represented by teamsin several 
intercollegiate sports, athletics play only a modest role in education at Los Bafios. 
There is, however, a strong intramural program; and basketball is a favorite 
extra-curricular activity. 

Prewar college enrollment fluctuated between 400 and 700. 11 The en- 
rollment was 350 in 1946-47; 1100 in 1952-53; 1700 in 1953-54; 2700 in 1954-55; 
and 4100 in 1955-56. By 1955, the enrollment had exceeded the limited facilities 
and faculty, and the college was forced to limit the number of students. For 
1957-58, the school enrollment is around 3149; and in the future it will probably 
stabilize at a somewhat lower number than this. 
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Because of the increased enrollment and the greater volume of research 
underway, classroom and laboratory space is very inadequate. Upon arrival at 
Los Bafios, the writer was amazed to find students standing outside the chemistry 
lecture hall, taking notes while looking in through the windows. On the other 
hand, instruction probably suffers more from a lackof adequate laboratory space 
and equipment than from any other factor. For this reason, many of the lab- 
oratory courses tend too often to be purely demonstrational or theoretical; and the 
student does not geta chance to develop techniques. This has a tendency to pre- 
servethe ijlustrado system, characterized by esteem for the white collar work- 
er. 

Education at Los Bafios also suffers froma lack of textbooks written from 
the point of view of Philippine agriculture. Too often books written for temperate 
climate agriculture are the only ones available. This can be unfortunate if the 
instructor is not adept at modifying the material to fit thelocal conditions. Then, 
too, books are difficult to obtain. If they are imported, scarcity of foreign ex- 
change limits the number imported and inflates their price. Of those locally pro- 
duced, only a few are available in the general field of agriculture; and many of 
these, unfortunately, are of inferior quality. In 1955, one department had 600 
students in its elementary course. For this number, the library had only thirty 
textbooks available. Thus, it becomes apparent just how dependent the students 
are on the lectures of the professors. 

The scarcity of textbooks places a heavy burden upon the library. But 
even here the students are at a disadvantage. During the war, the library was 
completely destroyed, and the collectiontoday numbersonly 15,755 books; 1, 103 
pamphlets; 1,013 thesis manuscripts; and 61,115 unbound issues of serial pub- 
lications. 

The majority of students live in private dormitories and rented rooms. 
On the campus, housing is limited to the dormitory, which holds but 200, and to 
a number of college and privately constructed bungalows. The students eat in 
private dining rooms and restaurants or do their own cooking. In 1952-53, the 
average costof going to school was 967 pesos per year. This figure included 164 
pesos for tuition and fees, 339 for food and 66 for lodging. 12 Forty-three pesos 
were spent for books, paper, supplies and equipment. Because ofinflation these 
costs are somewhat higher today. 

In conclusion, one might say that the College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines is sincerely trying to make the necessary adjustments to the 
great social and economic changes that are taking place inthe Philippines. It has 
all the essentials for making a significant contribution to the growth of Philippine 
agriculture; and giventhe necessary support by the Filipino people, it can realize 
its full potentialities. 
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1 This is the principal institution in the country for the training of technical personnel for the gov- 
ernmental agricultural agencies, There are in addition, however, other government supported agricultural 
schools: three with a four-year curriculum and a number with a two-year curriculum. There is also a 
large private four-year college of agriculture. 

2Most of the factual information in this section is based on Dean L. B. Uichanco's mimeographed 
“Annual Report of the College of Agriculture for the Academic Year Ending June 2, 1946" (College of Agri- 
culture, College, Laguna, The Philippines). 

3From an address delivered by Dean Uichanco at the Lucena Rotary Club meeting, May 8, 1957, and 
subsequently published in Science Vol. 127(1958), p. 457. 

4"Partners in Progress" (Fifth Annual Report, Cornell-Los Bafios Contract, 1957) Information in 
this report has been used freely in the preparation of this paper. 

5 gullet inNo. 21, 1956-57, General Catalojue of the University of the PhilippinesJune, 1956, 
Diliman, Quezon City, The Philippines). 

6Samuel C. Salmon, "A Suggested Agricultural Research Program for the Philippines" (Mimeographed 
pamphlet, Division of Plant Breeding, Department of Agronomy, College, Laguna, The Philippines, 1957). 

7The Philippine educational system has been shaped by the more than three centuriesof Spanish rule 
during which time education was dominated by the Roman Catholic clergy and by the subsequent American 
occupation. Even today, ten years after independence, the United States exerts considerable influence on 
Philippine education because of the large number of educators who havedone their graduate workin American 
institutions. See Gregorio F. Zaide, Philippine Politica] and Cultural History (Manila, 1953). 

8G. F. Saguiguit, B. A. de Castro, and M. R. Albaladeja, “Elimination of Pupils in the Central and 
Barrio Schools of Los Bafios, Laguna, " Philippine Agricul turist, Vol. 3%1955), pp. 599-610. 

91957 Book of the Year, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


10 Although eighty-eight per cent ofthe people of the Philippines speak one of eight principal dialects- - 
there are seventy in all-, English is still the language of instruction. A national language based on one of 
the principal dialects--Tagalog--has been taught since independence. See Albert Ravenholt, "The Philippine 
Republic: A Decade of Independence, " 1957 Book of the Year, Encyclopaedia &ritannica. 

1lLeland E. Call, "The College of Agriculture and Central Experiment Station, January 27, 1951 to 
December 31, 1955. AProgress Report" (Mimeographed copy, United Statesof America Operations Mission 
to the Philippines, Manila, The Philippines). 

12. §. Robertsonand N. B. Tablante, "Expenditures of 117 Men Students in the UP College of Agri- 
culture, "Philippine Agriculturist, Vol. 3%1955), pp. 68-73. 
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HAROLD S. SNELLGROVE 


Administrative and Teaching 


Personnel in Fifteenth 
Century Angers 


STUDY OF THE PLACE and function of the administration and faculties in 

the medieval University of Angers not only gives a fairly accurate picture 
of the operation of a medieval university but also throws interesting lighton modern 
survivals of and departures from medieval university administration. After Or- 
leans, Angers was the most important center of law in France. But whereas Or- 
leans became noted for the teaching of both canon and civil law, Angers became the 
school par excellence for the study of civillaw. Not until the fifteenth century 
were the faculties ofarts, theology, and medicine added; and even then, the statutes 
seem to indicate that the faculty of law dominated the other faculties. 


The College of Doctors and Proctors 


The supreme governing body at the University of Angers in 1398 was the 
College of Doctors and Proctors, presided over by the rector. The development 
of this college is interesting. At first, the doctors did not grant the nations a 
right to share in the legislative powers of the university. Although the doctors 
might summon individual proctors of the nations for conferences, they were not 
prepared to have them attend the meetings of the congregations of doctors as a 
general rule. The students, therefore, demanded a greater sharein the adminis- 
tration of the university for their representatives. At length, the statues of 1398 
were more favorable to the students; the proctors of the nations, together with 
the regent doctors, were organized into the College of Doctors and Proctors. 
This college, presided over by the rector, met regularly three times a week. 
"Special meetings might be called at the request of three of the proctors of the 
nations. In the meetings, each proctor, doctor, and the proctor-general had one 
vote. Decisions were made a plurality ofthe votesof the nations. The rectors 
voted only in case of a tie." 


The Rector 


The administrative head of the University of Angers in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century was the rector. According to the statues of April, 1398, 
the rector had to be a regent doctorin the school. His term of officewas limited 
by statute: four times a year the regent doctors and proctors of the nations as- 
sembled and chose as regent for a three-month term the oldest doctor in rank. 
Since the rector could not succeed himself, the office was somewhat similar to 
that of a rotating chairmanship. The doctor thus elected, unless prevented by a 
legitimate reason, had to accept the position or suffer the penalty of losing his 
regent standing. In case of a valid excuse, the next oldest doctor was chosen. 2 
Each new rector took the following oath: 
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I Swear that I shall exercise faithfully the office of rector and carry 
out in so far as possible those things decided onin the congregation; 
that I shall show favor to no one unless ordered by the congregation 
of doctors and proctors; that during my rectorship, I shall work to 
the best of my ability for the good of the school; and that I shall ob- 
serve the privileges, statutes, and liberties of the University of 
Angers. 3 


In 1410, the method of choosing a rector was changed to give the student 
nations greater control. Henceforth, the rector should not be a doctor but should 
have received the license to teach. And from that time on, he was chosenbyin- 
trants or electors chosen by each nation. The intrants should not be doctors or 
proctors. Although the rector was chosen from the University at large, only one 
rector could be elected from the same nation in a year. Furthermore, a rector 
could not be reelected. 4 

The statutes were specificas to how the intrants should conduct the elec- 
tion. On a given day, the intrants went to a placedesignated for the election. At 
the time of their entrance a candle was lighted. 


This was large enough to burn for half an hour or thereabouts. Be- 
fore the candlehad burned out, the intrantson pain ofdeprivation of 
all of their scholastic privileges for the period of the ensuing rector- 
ship had to elect the new rector by a majority vote. In case of a tie, 
the outgoing rector might cast the deciding vote. Otherwise, the 
election would be void and new electors or intrants had to be chosen 
from each nation. Election results were announced by the intrant 
of the nation from which the newly elected rector came. The oath 
which the rector took remained essentially the same except that in- 
stead of his being bound by the congregation of doctors and proctors, 
he was now no to the deliberations of the nations in a general 
congregation. 


Once elected, the rector was confronted with a maze of regulations de- 
signed touphold thedignity and responsibilities ofhis office. In all solemn scho- 
astic acts, general congregations of the university, and general business meet- 
ings, he was require to wear two garments — one a cape, the other a cloak with 
two cowls. The first was for summer; the second, for winter.© On walking 
through the city, he not only had to be attired according to regulations but also 
had to avoid all shameful places and public games of any sort. Indeed, he was 
expected to set by his honest conversation a good example for others. 7 

The duties of the rector were numerous. Perhaps the mostimportant one 
had to do with his position as chairmanof the College of Doctors and Proctors. 
In addition, the rector hadto administer oaths to the various officials of the uni- 
versity, pass on the validity of reasons for absences, examine the credentials of 
professors who wished to begin lecturing, and the like. 9 
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As head of the university, the rector held one of the seven keys to the 
common treasury of the university, which could be opened only in his presence 
or thatof his representative. 10 He was responsible for overseeing and managing 
the possessions ofthe various colleges of the university. 11 And he, together with 
the College of Doctors and Proctors, elected the receptor general, who was the 


treasurer of the university. 12 
Besides these more important duties, the rector performed a multitude of 


lesser ones. He presided at ceremonial functions and general assemblies;!3 he 
examined and signed schedules of bachelors and licentiates;1! 4 he investigated and 
settled disputes among the students and members of the regent staff;!5 heissued 
summonses;!6 and he stamped with the seal of the university all official letters, 
schedules, testimonials, certifications, mandates of the king, etc. 17 For carry- 
ing out these and his other functions, the rector received in 1410, ten parvos 
denartos tuonenses, and he received twenty parvos denarios from each law 
student. 18 

Although the rector's duties were numerous, his position was largely tit- 
ular. That he had little real power is evidenced by the fact that he .was forced, 
at the request of three of the six proctorsof the nations, to bring any matter be- 
fore a general congregation of the university for general settlement.!90n the other 


hand, his position carried dignity: in all general scholastic acts, in the congre- 
gation of the schools, and in other places, he was given the first and most eminent 


place. And everywherehe went, he was accompanied and announced by the major 
beadle. 20 


The Deans 


Until 1432, Angers remaineda law school. But inthat year Pope Eugenius 
IV created the three faculties of medicine, the arts, and theology. 21 Ina letter 
of the following year, King Charles VII confirmed this creation. 22 

Prior to the addition of the new faculties, there had been a law dean at 
Angers, but hisduties were not clearly defined by statute. Aboutall :hatis known 
is that he was expected to renderan account of the money received by him thrice 
a year and that he held onekey to.the common treasury. With the addition of the 
new faculties, the duties of the deans became clearly defined. 

The dean was the head of his faculty. His term of office, like that of the 
rector, was for a period of three months. 23 He looked after the seal, the books, 
and all goods of the faculty and was held to account for the same within fifteen 
days after he left office. 24 In addition, the dean could call a meeting of all doc- 
tors, licentiates, and bachelors of his faculty to consider any business which 
needed to be considered. 

On assuming office, the dean swore to carry out faithfully and diligently 
the business of the faculty either through himself or another, to proceed against 
illicit practices, not to hold a secret meeting to consider anything pertaining to 
any doctor or anyone else of his faculty, and not to reveal the secrets of the fac- 
ulty. Finally, he swore not to alienate or diminish the money, books, or other 
goods of the faculty without the consent of the doctors, the licentiates, and the 
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bachelors, 26 

If discord arose between the masters, the dean had the power to settle the 
problem. If, on the other hand, he was unable to do so, hecould call upon one or 
two of the outstanding members of his faculty for help. Incase ofdiscord between 
thedean anda member of his faculty, the deansof theology, medicine, and a third 
person were empowered to settle the question. 27 

The office of dean, created by the rise of the faculties, sounded the death 
knell for the proctors and, in some ways, for the nations themselves. Although 
the latter remained as units of the university for a long time, their power faded 
into insignificance. 


The Receptor 


After 1398, there was a receptor or treasurer of the university who was 
expected to receive all gains of the organization, compute them, and place them 
in the commontreasury. Prior to this time the rector and the proctors of the six 
nations seem to havehad charge of all finances. The receptor was chosen by the 
rector and the College of Doctors, and Proctors. His term of office was for the 
period of one year, and he was obliged to render an account of the financial status 
of the university twice a year. 28 


The Proctors 


Although there was a proctor general at the University of Angers, his 
duties are not clearly defined by the statutes. It would appear, however, that he 
presided ata general meeting if the rector refused to take part inthe deliberation, 
had a vote in the College of Doctors and Proctors, 29 and wasconservator of the 
papal and royal privileges of the university. 30 

In addition to the proctor general, there was a proctor for eachof the six 
nations. This proctor was a sort of combination agent and magistrate for the 
students of his land. 9! He was elected by his own nation, was presented to the 
rector and the College of Doctors and Proctors, and was then obliged to take the 
following oath to the rector: 


I swear to obey the rector and to work faithfully according to the 
deliberations of my nation and the general assembly of the univer- 
sity. Likewise, I shall observe the honor of my nation and the en- 
tire university, I shall reveal the secrets of my nation or the uni- 
versity to no one, and! shall respect the privileges, the statutes, 
and the liberties of the university of Angers. 32 


The proctors of the nations had much power. They looked after the inter- 
ests oftheir nations; and they instructed new students in the regulations of the 
university, registered them, and presented them to the professors. 33 

All proctors were members of the College of Doctors and Proctors— the 
administrative council. Each proctor had one vote in this council. If a proctor 
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were not satisfied with the decision of the college, he, together with two other 
Joe might have the issue referred to a general congregation of the univer- 
sity. 

Each of the proctors of the six nations, along with the rector of the uni- 
versity, held one of the seven keys to the common treasury which could be open- 
ed only in the presence of all. 35 And together with the rector, the proctors of 
the nations administered the oath of obedience to all who were to lecture or per - 
form any other academic duty. 36 Ashas been indicated, as members of the Col- 
lege of Doctors and Proctors, the proctors participated in the election of the 
rector. 37 

As administrators for their nations, the proctors reported the names of 
new students to the doctors in a general congregation held three times a year. 
They administered oaths of obedience to new students within one month after their 
arrival at Angers and inscribed their names in the book of the nation. For this 
service the students had to pay a small fee. 38 

Since the proctors represented their nations in all university business, 
they were expected to make reports to their respective nations on all delibera- 
tions. 39 After 1435, with the addition of the faculties of medicine, theology, and 
the arts, the faculties beganto replace the nations inimportance, and the proctors 
gradually lost power to the newly created deans. 


The Ltbrartan 


The librarian was elected by the rector and the university at large. Upon 
assuming office, he had to swear to exercise his duties properly, to show rever- 
ence to the officials of the university, and not to do anything contrary to the 
statutes of the library and the university. On the other hand, he was granted all 
of the privileges and immunities of other university officials. 40 

The librarian lived in the library and was charged with the guardianship 
of the volumes, the money, and all other supplies. His authority in the library 
was unquestioned. He could put anyone out who created a disturbanceor acted in 
anyundesirable manner. Althoughhe was expected to allow all officialsand mem- 
bers of the university access to the books, he was expected: to see to it that no 
stranger obtained any book. Once a year he had to make an inventory of books 
and supplies. 


The Doctors 


The title "doctor" did not have the same connotation in the university of 
the early Middle Ages that it came to have by the fourteenth century. Most his- 
torians hold that the term was a synonym for master until the fourteenth century. 
Rangeard asserted that the degree of doctor, in the sense that it was superior to 
that of the licentiate, was not given at Angers until around the year 1350, 42 

Atany rate, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the period during 
which the University of Angers functioned as animportantlaw school, the doctors 
played a prominent part in the operation of the school, as can be seen by only a 
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casual perusal of the statutes. These statutes coveredevery functionof the doc- 
tors from the original oath that they were obliged to take down to detailed rules 
covering such matters as clothing to be worn during the lectures and codes of 
etiquette to be followed in their relations with their confreres. 

Doctors at medieval universities were generally classed as regentor non- 
regent doctors. Regent doctors taught and generally had a part in the governing 
of the school. Rangeard believed that non-regent dcotors at Angers were those 
who had obtained the degree, but were waiting for a vacancy to appear in one of 
the faculties, 43 

Before a doctor could begin his regency, he was expected to take the fol- 
lowing oath: 


I swear that 1 shall obey the rector of the university and the pri- 
viliges, statutes and liberties of the university; thatneither through 
my own or the efforts of another shall I ask scholars to be heard by 
me or by another; that I shall visit no scholar before he enters my 
school or that of another doctor, unless in some way the right be- 
longs to me or the scholar is handed over to me without fraud. 


In addition to this oath, doctors had to swear to keep the secrets of the general 
assembly and reveal them to no one. 

Regent doctors were expected to start their lectures on the first day of 
January and to continue them until the day before Christmas. 46 Except for sick- 
ness and holidays, they were supposed to meet all lectures. This long term- 
however, was broken up considerably by a large number of holidays. 47 In case 
a doctor had to be absent from his lectures, he could hire a substitute, but not 
for more than two months during the academic year. And the absence had to be 
for a reasonable and legitimate reason, attested to by the rector and the College 
of Doctors and Proctors. 48 

Lectures at the medieval university were of two types: ordinary and cur- 
sory. Ordinary lectures were held in the morning and weredelivered by doctors; 
cursory lectures took place in the afternoon and were delivered by graduate stu- 
dents. The latter were similar to reviews. At Angers, the doctors began their 
ordinary lectures immediately after the stroking of the bell which marked the end 
of the morning services and continued until noon. 

Not only was the time of lectures covered by rules; but also thetopics 
covered in the lectures, the texts used, and even the clothing of the professors 
were carefully regulated. In order that the students might know just what ma- 
terial would be taken upby each doctor, itwas ruled thatat the endof a sequence, 
doctors would announce publicly the book and the law upon which they would lec- 
ture during the following sequence. For instance, doctors in civil law who lec- 
tured on the Digest one sequencehadtolectureonthe Codex during thenext. 
The lecture schedule was further complicated by the fact that a record had to be 
kept of what subject-matter all professors were discussing so that there would 
be no duplications or conflicts. Doctors in civil or canon law had to uphold the 
dignity of their position by appearingat lectures clad in theproper robes, capes, 
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and other garments befitting their station. To do otherwise was to leave them- 
selves liable for punishment. 

Besides having to conform to the rules of what to teach and when to teach 
it, doctors at Angers had several definite responsibilities toward their students 
and to the school in general. They, as well as all other personnel, had to attend 
all sermons, congregations, and other solemn acts unless they were legitimately 
impeded. They also were charged with upholding the standards ofthe school by 
not passing unworthy scholars to the grade of bachelor or licentiate. 1 

With the establishment of the College of Doctors and Proctorsat the open- 
ing of the fifteenth century, all regent doctors participated in this administrative 
organization. Each doctor hada voice in thedeliberations of this body unless the 
matters taken up touched upon himself. As members of this body, the regent 
doctors examined and passed upon the credentials of new doctors and took part 
in the examinations given for the license to teach. 52 

For renumeration, the Angers doctor could collect twenty sous of Tours 
money for every student that the taught. And although demanding more than that 
from the average student was considered shameful, he was given the right to ac- 
cept as much from nobles and prelates as they wanted to give. 53 

The doctors at Angers held an important position both in the university 
community and in the city. They were allowed to have their own beadle who ac- 
companied them wherever they went and saw to it that their exalted position was 
upheld. In addition, doctors were guests at banquets given by those receiving de- 
grees and by the university for visiting professors and other dignitaries. Fur- 
thermore, upon the death of a doctor, a mass was said for his soul; six pounds of 
wax “6 7 burned as candles; and all classes were dismissed on the day of the fu- 
neral. 


The Licenttates 


The licentiates in the medieval universities are difficult to classify, be- 
cause the title "licentiate" seems to have been used synonymously with that of 
master.55 It was, however, generally applied to those who, though they held the 
license to teach and did teach, had not yet taken the public examination which was 
a prerequisite for the degree of doctor. 56 

At first, the University of Angers recognized no academic degree except 
that implied in the license, 57 but in time the usual degrees were added. Since 
the statutes concerning licentiates deal with both teaching and studying, onemay 
assume that they were akin to present day graduate students who do part time 
teaching while they are working on advanced degrees. Evidence of this may be 
seen in rules governing the qualifications and examinations of licentiates. 5 


... all licentiates who wish to lecture may begin theirlectures eight 
reading days after the doctors begin....andthey mayend them one 
day before the doctors end. 59 


Licentiates could not lecture, however, from the same volume which was being 
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read by the professors and masters in the same year. 60 The graduate standing 
of the licentiate is further recognized by certain statutes which show that while 
the course in canon or civil law required forty months of reading before the de- 
gree could be granted, licentiates in one of these phases of law were allowed to 
transfer to the other after reading for sixteen months. 

As did the other personnel at the University of Angers, the licentiates 
had to promise to obey the statutes of the university. 62 They also had to attend 
all sermons, general assemblies, and other solemn occasions unless they had a 
legitimate excuse. 63 That they had come to have an important voice in the gov- 
ernment of the university is apparent from the statutes of 1410 which state that 
only alicentiate could be elected rector of the university. 64 Then, too, after 
the establishment of the faculties of medicine, arts, and theology, the proctors 
of the nations had to be licentiates.® And licentiates, together with the doctors 
and a of a faculty, elected the beadle of the faculty when that office fell 
vacant. 


The Beadle 


The beadleshipis among the most ancient of academic offices. Even today 
it exists in a slightly changed form in some ofthe Buropean universities. 67 Inthe 
medieval university, the beadle was a sort of personnel officer, messenge- boy, 
valet, secretary, and janitor. Everyadministrative official and every doctor had 
a beadle assigned to him. 

At Angers, as at other medieval universities, there was a master beadle. 
He was assigned to the rector and wasin charge of the beadlesof the doctors and 
proctors of the nations. 68 Since the master beadle had a much more important 
office than the lesser beadles, his position in the university will be described 
first. 

The master beadle was licensed in law; he was admitted to the university 
assemblies; but he was given no voice in the deliberations. 69 Upon assuming 
office, he, like all other officials, took a public oath to obey the rector, to serve 
the statutes, the honor and the liberties of the university, and to reveal the se- 
crets of the university to no one. 70 At first the master beadle carried a silver 
mace as an emblem of his office, but this waslater discontinued. His distinctive 
costume was a long robe like that worn by the rector whom heaccompained on all 
academic occasions, 71 

The master beadle deserved his title; for it was he who lead the lesser 
beadles through the schools when announcing general assemblies, and it was he 
who gave permission to the lesser beadles to announce funerals, special feasts, 
repetitions, disputations or other solemn acts. One statute defining his power 
reads: 


Beadles may notannounce anythingin the schoolsor elsewhere until 
after the master beadlehas himself announced that which he wishes 
to have announced. 72 
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Healone presented the rector when that official was appearing before any group. 73 

Although his major function was accompanying the rector, the master 
beadle had other specific duties to perform. He arranged for the opening and 
closing of the common treasury before money could be added or subtracted; 74 
he kept a list of the hourand place of lectures, so that there would not be conflicts; 
and he retained copies of all bachelor’ schedules, 75 which, every four months, 
were handed over to the rector who placed them in the archives. 76 


The beadles of doctors and of proctors were concerned chiefly with 
making announcements and accompanying thedoctors and proctors to all meetings 
and other gatherings. In fact, each beadle had to report tohis master every day 
and accompany him to and from his lecture, repetition, or disputation. 77 When 
the beadle entered a classroom to make an announcement, the master was expected 
to cease lecturing until the beadle had had his say. 78 

The beadles of the proctors seem also to have been runners. As such 
they proclaimed the time for the feasts of the nations and other minor occasions. $ 
They notified all guests invited to the feasts celebrating the conferring of degrees 
and arranged for the procession to the place of the ceremony. 

In many other respects the office of beadle was interesting, as canbe seen 
from the following statute: 


...In granting the licenses, all beadles ought to gather in the Palace 
of Angers in order that they might arrange to seat everyone in or- 
der....and while others are in the said palace being licensed, the 
junior beadle in the order of beadles ought to guard lest dogs enter 
the palace and create therein a noise. And while the other beadles 
drink therein, he shall remain all alone and afterwards shall 
drink his portion. . 81 


Another statute gave the beadle the right to announce to the dean of the faculty, 
the doctors, or any other who had authority in a loud voice, all illicit practices, 
abuses, etc. that he saw taking place either in the village or suburbs. 82 

Beadles were well compensated for their work. The number of statutes 
placing the limit on the amount that they could collect on various occasions in- 
dicates that the authorities may have felt that they were being too well compen- 
sated. Their principal rewards were in the form of gifts on certain occasions. 
They did, however, collect certain fees in money and clothing. 8 

It appears that once beadles were elected, they usually held their position 
for as longas they fulfilled the obligations of their office. They could be removed 
only with the consent of the whole faculty or the nation. 86 If a beadle died in 
office, all classes were dismissed, so that the members of the community could 
attend the funeral. 87 

A study of the administrative and teaching personnel at the University of 
Angers indicates a number of parallels betweena medieval and modern university. 
It appears, however, that the parentwas moredemocratic than the offspring. All 
of the administrative officers in the University of Angers were elected and re- 
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mained in office only so long as they fulfilled their obligations to those who had 
elected them. At first, the real power wasin the handsof the Collegeof Doctors 
and Proctors, a medieval counterpart of the modern faculty senate. Later, ad- 
ministrators were made responsible to the Nations. It should be noted, however, 
that oath -taking in the medieval university was even more prevalent thanin Amer- 
ican universities today. 


I This paragraph follows fairly closely Pearl Kibre, The Nations tn the Mediaeval Universities 
(Cambridge: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1948, pp. 148-149. See alsoHastings Rashdall, The Uni- 
verstties cf Europe in the Middle Ages, 3 vols., edited by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden (Oxford, 
1936), II, 151-158. 
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Modern Scientific Training: 


An Evaluation 


HE DISSATISFACTION WITH "progressive education" has produced an 

outcry, increasing in volume, directed toward the schoolsof our country. 
Primarily, the attack has been concerned with our public school system, but the 
colleges and universities have not escaped. Books have been writtenin consider- 
able number, and magazines and newspapers have published articles, reports, 
and unmistakable progaganda proand con. The successful launching of the "sput- 
niks" has provoked the noisiest recent objections to our methods of education, 
particularly as regards the sciences. As always, the Republicans, the Democrats, 
the armed services-singly and collectively-, and various individuals have all 
received their shares of abuse. While it may be true that none of these agencies 
functions with the efficiency we might hope for, we must remember that the U- 
nited Stateshas no monopoly of scientific or engineering ability, or inventiveness, 
Wehave been beaten before, and it seems likely that this unfortunate circumstance 
will occur more frequently as the level of education in other countries continues 
to rise. This is not to say we have reached the summit of our potential attain- 
ment. Indeed, my own feeling is that the national output of creative work, both 
artistic aad scientific, is far below what it could be. The most important reasons 
for this: situation are the following: 


1. Many of our young people of intelligence do not ever attend college. 
Investigation shows that the reasons are many. Where money is the 
problem, scholarships and loans, along with deliberate efforts to find 
deserving recipients, should help. 

2. The production of new ideas, and research in general, is often stifled 
by an uncongenial atmosphere. 

3. Our young people do not get a fundamental education in our lower 
schools. 


This third pointis germane to our topic, so we shall consider some of the 
aspects of the education that our children receive, particularly that which is of 
concern to a scientific career. 

We cando no better than to start at the beginning--with our grade schools. 
One of the problems our grade schools have is the wide variation in the ability of 
students. To a limited extent, solution can be effected in large centers of popu- 
lation by establishing schools, ar, at least, classes for the different abilities. 
There seems to be no real solution in small cities or towns. One attempt is to 
provide additional projects for the superior student, but too often the intent is 
merely to keep him busy rather than to develop his talents. Other than to dis- 
pense the actual information achild should accumulate in grade school, the most 
important thing the teacherscan do is to nurture hisoriginality and curiosity, or 
at least avoid suppressing it. Somehow the quality of curiosity seemsto be grad- 
ually lost in most children as they grow older. Whether this change is a natural 
one, or is caused by the continual squelching and "straightening out" process, it 
is unfortunate. Obviously, originality must be tempered by a regard for other 
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people and some respect for rules, but it is too oftenquashed for no good reason 
except the convenience of the teacher. If this happens consistently, the child can 
be discouraged from thinking, and begins to believe that conformity as such is a 
quality much to be desired. 

It is the high schools which have come in for a large share of the finger- 
pointing by the critics, and a good part of the criticism may well be justified. It 
is more difficult, however, to place the blame for this sad situation. The watch- 
word in high school is "activities". There ismuch too much socializing. Students 
can get involved in all manner ofdistractions, such asclassplays, parties, dances, 
athletics, and that completely unjustifiable phenomenon, the high school frater- 
nity. We should get rid of a large proportion of these interferences. It seems 
axiomatic that the primary reason for the existence of any school is instruction. 
Why, then, do we allow these extraneous influences to prevent accomplishment 
of the legitimate objective of schools? Why do our civic bodies send a champion- 
ship football team to the Sugar Bowl? Do they reward the good students similarly? 
It almost seems as though we are striving to relegate course instruction to the 
status of a bothersome necessity. 

What about the curriculum itself? High schools give credits for some 
rather surprising things: the Bible, driver training, piano, and band, for ex- 
ample. One can hardly quarrel with the desirability of training in at least some 
of these fields, but it is not easy to justify awarding credit for such activities. 
Before somebody thought up the idea of giving such credit, there seemed to be no 
difficulty in finding things to study. We might restore foreign languages to the 
curriculum. For example, it is reputed that German is not taught in any high 
school in Mississippi. Yet a reading knowledge of German is ofthe greatest im- 
portance to a scientist, and valuable to others as well. 

The two most important studies in high schools are English and mathe- 
matics. It would seem obvious that to get along in the world, a person should be 
able to communicate--to speak clearly, to read with understanding, to write 
logically. Mathematics teaches clear thinking, and its methods are fundamental 
to all physical sciences. Indeed, a student who is accomplished in the English 
language and high school mathematics would be adequately equipped to attend col- 
lege. Yet college freshmen arenot so equipped. Most are defeated by simple 
arithmetic, and few have any concept of oral orwritten expression. A large part 
of what is written by even upperclassmen is so bad it is not even possible to 
criticize it. About the most charitable thing we can say is that itresembles Eng- 
lish more than any other language. 

It was stated above that if a freshman were well trained in English and 
mathematics, he would be sufficiently equipped to attend college. That is so with 
conditions as they now exist-not as they should be. It would seem that if a col- 
lege studenthas selected chemistry or physics inhigh school, a college instructor 
in these sciences could legitimately expect some background knowledge. But the 
expectation is unrealized, because the instruction in high schools in these fields 
is usually poor. Too often the high school football coach teaches chemistry. 
Physics is not even offered in many of our high schools. 

Our high schools (and grade schools) are unrealistic in the grades given 
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their charges. It would seem that an "A" should represent mastery in the subject 
matterof acourse. Often this isnot true. Theeffectsof this mistaken generosity 
are numerous and bad. The student feels that he doesnotneed to work hard todo 
well; he does not learn how to study, and he may have a complete misconception 
of the subject matter of the course. Many high school valedictorians have failed 
courses in collegé. 

Having gotten rid of this preliminary excoriation, we may now consider 
what happens in those places where, it is presumed, the major partof scientific 
training is dispensed--the colleges and universities. It is desirable to consider 
these institutions and the learning dispensed thereat from several viewpoints. 
First, we should look into what is done with students who do not plan to become 
scientists--the liberal arts major or the student in professional non-scientific 
schools, Second, we shall examine undergraduate training for the would-be sci- 
entist, and finally, the graduate school. 

The average person does not realize the difference between technology-- 
the atomic power plants, television, and rockets--and the science which has made 
the technology possible. True scientific research is neither practical nor im- 
practical. It is entirely possible to appreciate a piece of research in much the 
same way we admire a novel by Melville, a symphony by Beethoven, or a canvas 
by Vermeer. This is not to say that practical research isof necessityof a lower 
order. At the very least, it has produced some remarkable creature comforts. 
The liberal arts student, however, must have some understanding of the im 
and method of science, as well as some of its accomplishments, if he is to 
be considered educated. There is no fundamental difference between one who 
thinks that Shakespeare refers to the agitation of a weapon and one who believes 
that physics refers exclusively to a type of medicine. Why, then, do most ofour 
liberal arts students and graduates have no accurate idea of science? Thereare, 
of course, various reasons, some of which we can legitimately consider here. 
Our studentis faced with some sort of "science requirement" for his degree. In 
the manner of most students, he seeks the easiest way out to satisfy the catalog. 
He usually does one of two things: he registers for courses in some department 
which he has heard is aneasy one or he enrolls in a coursecalled "Physical Sci- 
ence” or one called "Biological Science". In principle, the latter alternative is 
better, but in practice such courses are purely descriptive and, indeed, even 
romanticized. They are courses about physics, or chemistry, or bac- 
teriology. Fundamentals are not merely glossed over; they are avoided com- 
pletely. Such courses tend to emphasize the divisions among the sciences rather 
than the facts, theories, and methods which are the backbone of all science. Thus 
they do not accomplish what should be their aim. 

Undergraduate training for scientists in this country is of two extreme 
types, but intermediate gradations abound. This situation is perhaps not sur- 
prising when it is considered that there are 1, 000-odd colleges and universities 
offering four-year courses and that they may have anywhere from fewer than 20 
to more than 4,000 faculty members. On the one hand, there is what might be 
called an arts and sciences degree with a major in the scientific field of choice. 
A major may constitute from thirty hours upward. This is the type of degree 
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granted by small liberalarts colleges, and by other colleges and universities as 
well. On the other hand, there is what might be called a professional degree in 
which the curriculum is built around the field of choice anddistinctly subordinate 
to it. Such a degree may require a student to earn 1/3 or more of his credits in 
the chosen field. The writer is a productof this typeof curriculum: 113 quarter 
hours in chemistry of a total of 209, or 54 per cent. Obviously, the necessity to 
take courses in mathematics, English, languages, and supporting sciences re- 
duces the number of electives in the professional curriculum to the vanishing 
point, and thus the humanities, and indeed, the social sciences are excluded. 
Professional scientificdegrees are granted by large institutions such as the great 
universities of the middle and far west and by some of the private institutions of 
the east as well as by some technical schools. 

It is not the purpose of this article to consider at any length the relative 
meritsof the twoextremes. This sort of thinghas been done many times, mostly 
by those who advocate a more general education. Though I am not espousing the 
professional degree, it would be worthwhile to consider the reasons for its ex- 
istence. Therecan beno question but thatin a competition for jobs atthe bachelor 
level, the man with the professional degree will win nearly every time. There 
can also be no question but thathe will be better equipped to enter graduate school 
where specialization is expected, and where he will have a headstart on the pro- 
duct of a general education. 

It is certain that the graduate of a professional curriculum will be com- 
pletely ignorant of fields of endeavor not related to his own, unless he sets about 
to rectify his shortcomings. Indeed, it is almost mandatory that he do so, in 
order to be an accepted member of society. The physical scientist finds it im- 
possible to discuss the developments in his field, or research, with anybody but 
others in his or related fields. The present tendency in most schools seems to 
be away from the professional degree to a position intermediate between it and 
the arts and sciences degree. 

We come finally to aconsideration of graduate work in the sciences. The 
master's degree in the sciences is difficult to evaluate. The requirements vary 
widely, and interestingly, they tend to be stricter in those institutions in which 
the master's degree is the highest earned degree granted. Where the doctor's 
degreeis conferred, the master's degree often becomes a convenient way to get 
rid of those itis felt are not of Ph.D. caliber. There is a lack of agreement 
among colleges as to what a master's degree should signify. Whereas the doc- 
tor's degree is a research degree, and the bachelor's degree a course degree, 
the master's degree may partkae of nearly any percentage of both. In general, 
it might be said that to one whose goal is a doctor's degree, the master's would 
seem to be of value only if taken at a different institution. 

One of my professorsonce told me that the chief purpose ofdoctoral study 
is to teach the student how to do effective research. Considered broadly, this 
seems a valid viewpoint. Certainly, effective research can not bedone without a 
broad knowledge of the field. Nor tan research be effective without a good ex- 
perimental technique and a knowledge of at least two foreign languages. For 
nearly all scientists, German is a requirement. As second languages, Russian, 
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French, andItalian areof about equal value, though Russian is steadily becoming 
more important. 

Though there are many minor variations in the requirement for the Ph. D. 
degree from institution to institution, there are two general philosophies in re- 
spectto formal course work. Oneattitude is that the candidate should be required 
to pass coursesin‘all the branchesof the science. Theother holdsthat he should 
start research as soon as possible, and that course requirements be made few. 
The second viewpoint is the more mature, for it implies that the student will 
assimilate knowledge by his own efforts - reading, conversation, and thought. 
This approach is slowly gaining more followers, particularly among the larger 
schools. 

More specifically, the requirements for the Ph.D. in a science at most 
institutions consist of the following: 


1. Demonstration of a reading knowledge of two foreign languages. The 
examinations may be written or oral, and often require only the ability 
to read the literature of the field. Both must be passed prior to the 
preliminary examination. 

2. Successful completion of the prescribed courses in the major subject 
and in one or two minors. The number of courses required, as men- 
tioned previously, is variable. 

3. Negotiation of preliminary examinations in the major and minor sub- 
jects. These may be oral or written, or usually, both. The pre- 
liminary examinations must be passed one scholastic year before the 
degree is granted. For most graduate students, these examinations 
are a horrifying prospect, especially the oral portion. 

4, Performance of the research necessary for, and the writing of an 
acceptable (publishable) thesis. Problems forthe research are nearly 
always suggested by amember of the staff. Theses in thenatural sci- 
ences are much shorter than those in, say, English or history. But 
the somewhat less than 100 pages may represent a great deal of blood, 
sweat, and tears, even literally. Sixweeks in the laboratory may end 
up as a single page in the thesis. 

5. Passing the Final Examination; which may mean only a thesis defence. 


Three years of full-time work is ordinarily needed to complete these re- 
quirements. Circumstances may lengthen this time, however. The thesis must 
be acceptable to the thesisdirector (and to the committee) and publishable. In an 
experimental science one may have the frustrating experience of having done a 
great deal ofworkonly to have someone else publish essentially the same results, 
thus rendering the work unpubliShable. It may be that the experiments lead to 
absolute zero. In both cases, one starts in again on a new problem. Of course, 
a student instructor, whose academic load is limited, must expect to take longer 
than one who renders no service tothe university. It may be mentioned here that 
one of the results of the recent excitement about training more scientistshas been 
the suggestion that the government sponsor more graduate fellowships. It is 
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doubtful that this move will attract additional students. There have been very 
few capable graduate students in science who have been unable to find some means 
of support. Asa matter of fact, it is likely that many institutions will not wel- 
come additional fellowships, for it may become nearly impossible for them to 
find needed teaching assistants. 

From time totime inthis paper, we have mentioned the importance of know- 
ledge of the literature and its proper use. The layman (and this includes some 
research directors) does nothavea real understanding of its value. The following 
story brings this out. 


Three boys were faced with the question of the rateof growth of the 
fingernail. Their attemptsto finda solutionwere quitedifferent. A asked 
his teacher, B went to the library, and C put a drop of silver nitrate on 
his thumbnail. 


Originally, the point of this story was that C had the spirit of research. 
Without doubt, this is anadmirable thing. Myown feeling is that B hada lot more 
sense. The chances are good his answer was the most reliable, and he certainly 
had it much sooner than C. 

In recent years, many newly hooded Ph. D.'s in the sciences have felt it 
desirable to gain still further training. So-called post-doctoral fellowships are 
available for such study. They are, for the most part, sponsored by industry 
and by various government agencies. 

It would seem desirable, finally, tocomparein a general way our scientific 
training with that to be had in Europe. It is generally accurate to say that our 
people with bachelor's degrees are onthe average less well-trained than those of 
European countries, not only in the field of specialization, but also in unrelated 
fields as well. On the other hand, our Ph.D. 's are the equivalent of those pro- 
duced in European universities. Our progress in this regard can be reckoned 
when it is remembered that fifty years ago there were no good graduate schools in 
the physical sciences in this country. The many eminent scientists that we now 

have are the "sons and grandsons" of European training. Last, but not least, it 
can be said that, measured by any yardstick, the quality and quantity of our re- 
search in all fields of science ranks with the best. 


| | 
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MARION MONTGOMERY 
The New Romantic’ vs. the Old: 


Mark Twain’s Dilemma in 
“Life on the Mississippi” 


Romanticism ts what we call the other fellow's tdealtsm, 


ARK TWAIN COULD refrain from social criticism in Life on the Mis- 

stssipptno more than in his other works, but in this particular book the 
weakness of his position seems to be particularly underlined. Here clearly one 
has a case of the pot calling the kettle black, of one romantic chastising another 
for his romanticism. Sir Walter Scott, Louis XIV, and the Catholic Church are 
under constant attack, but in sharp contrast one sees Twain's personal and nos- 
talgic romanticizing of his lifeon the river two decades before the writing of the 
book, and, more exasperating, his mystical glorification of the industrial life of 
the late nineteenth century---the new romanticism so dear to Henry Grady. 

The most genuine and charming portion of the book is that section which 
romanticizes his early life on the river. It is anendearing section because of its 
good -natured tolerance of rascals and its glorification of the heroes of river life. 
This aspect of Twain, the writer as historian, puts him closer to Sir Thomas 
Malory than he would wish to admit. The characters he lovingly remembers are 
frontier individualists——Captain Brown, the hard, proud pilot who abused his 
squire-cubs; the raftsmen who drank and swore and fought in the Mike Fink tra- 
dition which is really the Gawain tradition, the fights in both being more verbal 
than physical. One sees at the heart of these reminiscences a love of the river 
because it is proud and untamable and changeable and because it presents a con- 
stant challenge to heroism and ingenuity, a challenge whose reward is the exercise 
of heroism and ingenuity. There is expressed a love for those menwho matched 
craftiness and stamina, sometimes foolishly, against the old dragon river or 
against a neighbor for the love of the match. The pilot, we are told in effect, is 
best whenhe isa Natty Bumppo without idealism: he needs the memory ofa woods- 
man, and the cool judgment of a professional Indian fighter, but above all he 
ought to be a good liar. 

But as Twaintravels the river some twenty years after hisown experiences, 
remembering the good old days and noticing the changes, he finds himself ina 
dilemma. He is torn between lamenting and praising the past and praising and 
preaching the future, caught in a middle age which is uncomfortable to him and 
confusing to the reader since he never faces up to the dilemma. He is joyful when 
he discovers one of the last of the rivermen, Captain Robert Styles of the Gold 
Dust, who keeps the tall tale alive even though he has to work at it-superhumanly 
since the old dragon has been reduced to nothing buta river by new inventions and 
the U. S. Corps of Engineers. Still the Captain's tale of the engineers’ struggle 
to keep the river dredged of alligators is almost as good as Gawain's slain dra- 
gons. And there is, happily, Uncle Mumford, the mate who still keeps alive the 
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ancient ritual of "d---ing around when there is work to the fore." But the question 
that nags is whether the fine spotlightof the Gold Dust, which removes mostof 
the perils that formerly challenged the pilot, is to bepraised or condemned. And 
what of the new charts and buoys that make the job so safe and boring. Twain 
hears Uncle Mumford ridicule the efforts of government engineers to control 
the river, but he can't quite decide whether he believes they will or won't succeed. 
The truth seems to be that hehopes they won't for sentimental reasons but hopes 
they will inthe interestof his abstract social ideal of the "genuine and wholesome 
civilization of the nineteenth century" represented by the factory and the loco- 
motive. The dilemma is not an unusual one; it will likely be reflected in any 
person's thinking when he livesin a period of transition and is old enough to look 
backward with nostalgia but still young enough to look forward in youthful excite- 
ment. But Twain doesn't face up to the dilemma; he doesn't do so because he is 
intellectually committed to his second brand of romanticism, the mystical glori- 
fication of the industrial life to be, while emotionally committed to the first, the 
private memory of his youth. 

If there is thishesitation in choosing between the goodold daysof the pilot 
and the present life of the pilot, there isnone between the good olddaysof Europe's 
medieval life and that proud new dawn of American industrialism. Whenever Twain 
goes ashore below St. Louis, unless at Cairo, he islikely to end up in a free-for- 
all with Louis XIV, Sir Walter Scott, the Catholic Church, or all three. The 
hypocrisy of the Catholic Church in blessing the robbery of the Indians for the 
support of the monarchy is mercilessly pursuedinthe early chapters. But one 
detects in this criticism more hatred for the Church than sympathy for the Indians. 
Also Twain castigates knighthood for itshaughtinessand snobbishness, then icily 
heaps ridicule upon the Arkansas peasants he sees along the shore. He can rail 
against the senseless jousts of Ivanhoe and see no paralled in the steamboat races 
in which not only the knight-pilot but the passengers as well are subjected to the 
dangers of exploding boilers through a pride the same in essence as that which 
led knights to the lists. 

Twain is offended by the pretense of medievalism as exemplified by much 
of the architecture along the river in the South. Scott of course is responsible 
for the "sham castle" that is the capitol building of Baton Rouge. ‘Admiration 
of his [Scott's] fantastic heroes and their grotesque ‘chivalry’ doings and romantic 
juvenilities still survive here in an atmosphere in which is already perceptible 
the wholesome and practical nineteenth century smell of cotton factories and 
locomotives. '' One whole chapter enlarges upon this theme bydescribing the 
typical planter's house. The description emphasizes the false and sentimental 
nature ofthe "House Beautiful" and its attachment to the past---the sham columns 
of pine, the Godey’s Lady's Books, the inept drawings by the planter's daughters, 
the sentimental music stacked on the piano, the "inherited" bureau. But what 
Twain chooses to show as contrast to this pretentious planter's house is the 
pretentious pilot's steamboat which was rapidly becoming a relic of the past 
itself. We have described for us "chimney-tops cut to counterfeit a spraying 
crown of plumes---and maybe painted red; pilot-house, hurricane deck, boiler- 
deck guards, all garnished with white wooden filigree -work of fanciful patterns... 
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gilt deer-horns over the big bell; gaudy symbolic pictures on the paddle-box. " 
What irritates oneis that Twain describes the planter'’s house with sarcasm, the 
equally-pretentious river boat with loving devotion faintly disguised by humor. 
He wants to be satirically realistic about others’ romanticism but humorously 
sentimental about his own. 

Whenever Twain turns attention away from life on the river to consider 
seriously the two social worlds of the late nineteenth century, theone located south 
of Cairo, the other north of St. Louis, the book suffers. For his sudden change 
from warm reminiscences to sometimes harsh social criticism often involves 
contradictory observations. For instance, he praises the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat issueof August 26, 1882 (the year industrial production caught up with 
agricultural), for its extended account of the year's business in the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley. He praises the reporters as careful, responsible persons who 
know what they are about. ‘The editorial work is nothack-grinding, " he tells us 
seriously, "but literature. '’ But shortly thereafter the same paper and the same 
writers are taken to task for using medieval prose derived from Scott's novels. 
Twain concludes that the only competent writer on the Ttmes-Democrat is the 
editor. This criticism is wonderfully done through exaggeration, and one is led 
to believe from thisinstance that Twain comes closer to the truth whenhe is lying 
for humorouseffect than when he tries to be serious. 

Furthermore, whenever Twain goes north of St. Louis, he changes per- 
sonality. The enlightened Candide just up from the South becomes a naive Dr. 
Pangloss in the landof the new dawn. "In Burlington, as in all these Upper-River 
towns, one breathes a go-ahead atmosphere which tastes good in the nostrils." 
The Utopia of the populous Northwest is praised ina manner worthy the president 
of a local chamber of commerce. They "fortify every weak place in their land 
witha school, a college, a library, anda newspaper; and they live under the law. " 
One wonders what Eggleston would say to this evaluationof the area which he, as 
a resident, did not consider particularly forward in this same period. Twain 
catalogues the towns in his praise, but the praise is of their size. He can even 
praise Davenport for having two bishops resident, the Catholic and Episcopal, 
without getting red in the face, for such praise underlines the size. There is not 
even a hint that the Catholics of Davenport might be of the same superstitious 
nature as those of New Orleans or Rome. 

Even though Twain professes a love of this new progress, the tour of 
Upper-River becomes progressively duller reading. He can't fool himself, even 
for the money he knew the book would bring him. There is some effort to praise 
the scenery, the sunset on the river, but in this "genuine and wholesome civili- 
zation of the nineteenth century" where the folks are full of "practical common 
sense, progressive ideas, and progressive works" Twain finds little that excites 
him to interesting comment. One is led to conclude it a good thing that he lived 
early enough to meet the rascals like the pilot Stephen who could cheat an inno- 
cent outof hard-earned money and then ridicule him into silence about repayment, 
could meet the liars like the old carpenter and professed killer in Hannibal, or 
the stubborn old fool, Captain Brown. 

For Twain lived in the medieval period of American history at the court 
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of the steamboat pilot, and thatis the source of what is goodin his work. Had he 
been born later he might have found the new utopia he believed appearing around 
him in the third quarter of the nineteenth century less congenial to his talents as 
appears evident from the work hedid after the 1880's. But then, if oneis to judge 
from the talent of some of the chamber of commerce testimonials quoted above. 
he might have done as well financially. He could have started asa cub in an 
advertising agency. And very likely he would have learned to joust with several 


hundred horses of sports car under him. 
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HERBERT DRENNON The Persian Letters: 


A Glance at Montesquieu 
and His Politics?! 


O N JANUARY 18, 1689, a very common thing took place in a little parish 
ten miles south-eastof Bordeaux, the baptism of aboy whose rugate coun- 
tenance reminding one of a miniature Hindu idol, gave no indication of the future 
greatness of Monsieur Charles Louis de Secondat. It being a very cold day, the 
nurse wrapped a warm shawl about the wriggling child, and hastened with it to 
Marie Frangoise de Penel, the mother and heiress of a Gascon-English family, 
who took the baby to her arms, and soon, with its aquiline nose pressed against 
her breast, the child was fast asleep. And the days came and went, and the petit 
baron increased in both stature and wisdom. 

The child did not understand it when seven years later his mother was 
carried away to sleep forever in the parish cemetery at La Bréde. When Montes- 
quieu was eleven years old, his father sent him to study at the College of the 
Oratorians at Juilly, near Meaux, where he spent five years. Naturally Charles 
Louis was to follow the legal profession, for that had been the profession of the 
family for years. In 1713, his father died, and a yearlater the sonwas admitted 
as Counsellor in the Parliament at Bordeaux. So far, Charles had done nothing 
more than the expected, nor was it an unusual marriage that took place between 
him and the beautiful but inept Jeanne de Lartigue a twelvemonth after his entry 
into Parliament. Saintsbury tells us that Jeannewas "an heiress andthe daughter 
of a knight of the order of St. Louis, but plain, somewhat uneducated, and a 
Protestant. Montesquieu does not seem to have made the slightest pretense of 
affection or fidelity towards his wife, but there is every reason to believe that 
they lived onperfectly good terms." J. Churton Collins very succinctly remarks: 
"His wife was plain and homely; his official duties were dry and most distasteful 
to him; but he neglected neither." 

On the death of hisuncle in 1716, Montesquieu was left the uncle's fortune 
and position provided he would adopt the title of Montesquieu. Young Montesquieu 
was nowPrésident a mortier in the Parliament at Bordeaux, a position which 
he held for twelve years, devoting his time to his official duties as president and 
also taking part in the scientific proceedings of the Bordeaux Academy of Science, 
making contributions occasionally on various subjects, and giving daysof arduous 
effort to studies in anatomy, botany, and natural history. Hehad the insatiable 
curiosity of the scholar. He eagerly read the classics, and also found in history 
and political philosophy the one supreme interest ofhis life. Hewas particularly 
fascinated with one book especially, The Thousand and One Mtghts. 

During this period of his life Montesquieu beganhis Lettres Persanes, 
the first important work of his life, a book which appeared anonymously in 1721 
at Amsterdam. ThelLettres Persanes madehimfamous. We find himin 1725 
seeking admittance to the French Academy. However, as his biographers point 
out, he was refused admittance on the technical ground that he did not have suf- 
ficient residence to his credit at Paris. Saintsbury suggests that some of the 
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things in Lettres Persanes had irked Cardinal Andre Hercule de Fleury. Per- 
haps we see a reference to this fact in the following lines from Pope's Sattre.I, 
Imitations of Horace (75-76): 


Peace is my dear delight--not Fleury's more; 
But touch me, and no minister so sore. 


Not to mention his strictures on the Academy itself, we find sufficient grounds 
in the Persian letters for the opposition towards Montesquieu. His thrusts at the 
corruptions of the age came too near hometo those possessed of authority and in- 
fluence. The history of the Regency in France had demonstrated the influence 
of certain women upon the destiny of nations and empires. Though fond of this 
fascinating creature to the point of indiscretion, Montesquieu had not hesitated 
to accuse them of “devoting themselvesto gaming in order to ‘facilitate a dearer 
passion’ while they are still young, and to supply the loss of this passion when 
they feel themselves growing old."' He did not hesitate to say that in France 
“Every man makes use of hischarms and ofhis passions to advance his fortune. " 
As Albert Sorel puts it, "He withers with his scorn those bullies of the closet, 
the prototypes of Lovelace and Valmont, who openly run a depraved career and 
insolently boast of their profligacy. '' Montesquieu asks: "What do you think of a 
country where such people are tolerated, and where a manwho plies sucha trade 
is allowed to live; where infidelity, treachery, abduction, perfidy, and injustice 
lead to consideration?" Again quoting Sorel: 


Montesquieu shows us the monarch a despot, his ministers without 
system, his government precarious, his high courts in desuetude, family 
ties relaxed, the ruin of the higher orders, the jealousy of the privileged 
classes, --all the signs, in fact, of the approaching dissolution of the so- 
cial system. 


Maybe the main reason why Montesquieu was persona non grata in the French 
Academy at this time is found in letter XXXVII, Usbek to Ibben at Smyrna. I 
quote: 


The King of France is old. There is no example in our histories of 
a monarch who has ruled so longa time. They say that he possesses to 
the highest degree the talent for gettinghis will performed. Withthe same 
spirit he governs his family, court, and state. One has often heard him 
remark thatof all the governments inthe world, that of the Turks, or that 
of our august Sultan, pleases him the most. So much does he think of 
oriental politics. 


I have studied his character, and I have foundhim possessed of con- 
tradictions impossible for me to reconcile. For example, he has a min- 
ister who is eighteen years old and a mistress who is eighty. He loves 
his religion, buthe cannot suffer those who say thatit is necessary to obey 
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its injunction. ...He loves trophies and victories, but he fearsas much to 
have a good general at the head of his troops as he would have reason to 
fear him were he at the head of an hostile army.... 


He loves to gratify those who serve him; but he pays as liberally 
for the attentions, or rather the diligence of his courtesans as he does 
for the laborious campaigns of his captains. Often he prefersa man who 
undresses him, or who gives to him a napkin when he has taken his place 
at the table to a man who captures for him cities or wins him his battles. 


He is magnificent above all things else in his regard for buildings. 
There are more statues inthe gardensof thepalace than there arecitizens 
in the city.... (Letter XXXVII) 


Such were some of the things that Montesquieu had said of Louis XIV, and no doubt 
such statements played animportant part in keeping him out of the French Acad- 
emy in 1725. 

Montesquieu went back to La Bréde and sold his life-tenureship. He then 
moved to Paris. It is said that Montesquieu finally made some concessions to 
Minister Fleury, thus rendering it possible fortheauthorofthe Lettres Persanes 
to be admitted to the Academy in January, 1728. Immediately thereafter he de- 
cided to make a tour of the principal civilized countries of Europe in order to 
study at firsthand their governmental machinery. Among the countries visited 
were Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Hungary, Italy, Holland, and finally Eng- 
land. Saintsbury and Sorel tell us that Montesquieu had met Chesterfield in Italy; 
but Collins says that he met him in Holland, and that the two sailed together for 
England in October, 1729. 

Before going further, perhaps we should note what had been the prevailing 
French conception of England. Then we can better appreciate how Montesquieu 
must have felt about England upon his arrival; we can also understand why he had 
some very unhappy things to recount concerning the English in his Notes on 
England, 1lean altogether on Dedieu's Montesquteu et la tradttton pol- 
tttque Anglaise en France, 

The Revolution in England in 1648 had been regarded with contempt in 
France. Dedieu says that "it was not only the spectacle of a bloody throne that 
filled the French with horror, but the ideas themselves, bruited abroad, anddis- 
cussed in an infinite number of pamphlets were to us suspicious and odious. 
Nothing could stop the flow of ‘tears and complaints’, of 'just sighs and pitiful 
regrets’, of ‘consolations for the king of England’, stuff which scattered abroad 
in France brought with it contempt for the Revolution and its doctrines. That 
those ideas were held in discredit scarcely matters; the essential point was that 
they were known." 

In the course of time in France a revolutionary spirit, as the result of 
this infiltration of ideas, began to grow. But after 1660 a reactionhad set in, and 
so from 1653 to 1688 there was only one historian in France, the mediocre Du 
Verdier, who had attempted ahistory ofGreat Britian. The information concern- 
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ing England over this long period of time came from travellers in England. But 
their accounts were commonplace and threw little light on the political situation 
in the neighboring country. The most important of these travellers was Saint- 
Evremond, but he was more interested in the frivolous life of London than he 
was in "the mechanism of political institutions. " 

There is nothing strange in the fact then that a very poor opinion of the 
English people came tobe held inFrance. Dedieu notes that "The savant Saumaize 
declared that 'the English are more savage than their dogs. Mme. de Motteville 
called them ‘revolting barbarians’, ‘unnatural subjects’, and barbarous subjects 
of a king’. Guy Patin compared them to the Turks and claimed that having already 
beheaded one king they would hang another." Addison in the Freeholder refers 
to Monsieur Patin, saying that "he regarded the English among the different nations 
of the world as wolves among the different species of animals. '' Mme. de Main- 
tenon was horrified with 'the ferocity of the English’. ‘I hate’, said she, ‘the 
English as a people; indeed I cannot suffer them. "" 

But there was one man in France who was anxious tounderstand England, 
Louis XIV. He urged the ambassador Count de Comminges to give him detailed 
information not only of the intellectual and social life in England, but also of the 
English political life. Louis infected his court with a desire to know more about 
English mannersand customs. Dedieu observes that "Louis XIV, his courtesans, 
the Count de Comminges, and even his ministers, interested themselves in the 
English political ideas for the sake of the ideas themselves, for their uniqueness 
and perhaps for their intimate grandeur. '' The Count who was to be Louis’ infor- 
mant came to see that in England, as early as 1663, political power was concen- 
trated inthe Parliament. Dedieu further points out that "he admired ‘parliamen- 
tary authority which leaves to the members of parliament not only the liberty to 
make remonstrances but also to propose laws, and to attack all those who have 
the principal direction of the affairs and to demand of them an account of their 
administration. He found ithard to get at their parliamentary secrets, for often 
their assemblies are enshrouded in mystery. Nevertheless, he wrote to Louis 
that he would do everything possible to get information, and without waiting for a 
reply, he hired spies, read voluminously, and gathered his information wherever 
opportunity presented itself. Finally his report was ready, and M. de Lionne 
tells us how Louis regarded the work: 


His Majesty, wrote de Lionne, has had the time to listen with great 
attention, from beginning to end, to the splendid writing that you have 
addressed him concerning ‘the Parliaments of England....His Majesty 
has been surprised as well asI, and has given your work all the praises 
that it merits. (Letter April 8, 1663) 


In this brief discussion we see that two opinions were held in France in 
the seventeenth and the first partof the eighteenth centuries of England, one, that 
it was a country of barbarians, the other, that it was a country possessed of a 
very unique system of government. Evidently, up to the timeof his visit to Eng- 
land, Montesquieuhad shared the commonopinion that England was more or less 
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a land of barbarians. Scholars have shown that up to the time that Montesquieu 
came to England his study of governments, as revealed in his Persian letters, 
had been limited to the ancients, and to the governments of Switzerland and Hol- 
land. It is in the Motes that Montesquieu made on England that we see his first 
reaction to this country. Of London Montesquieu writes: "It seems to me that 
Paris is a beautiful city with some ugly things; London an ugly city with some 
beautiful things. " He notes that the climate in England produces a tedium of life 
that often leads to self-destruction, and an impatience that is never pleased with 
one thing long. He was bitter in his characterization of the English politician, 
having attended Parliament and heard attacks made on Walpole and by Walpole: 
"They have no fixed purpose, but govern from day to day. Purely selfish and 
destitute of all principle, their sole aim is to get the better of their opponents; 
and to attain that end they would sell England and all the Powers of the world." 

Gradually Montesquieu's opinion of England changed. Sorel has a good 
summary of what this visit meant to him: 


He frequented Parliament, and learned to read the political writings 
of Locke. Thus hediscovered free government, and conceived the design 
of revealing it to Europe. It would seem that up to this time hardly any 
one except a few French refugees had dreamed of this new world in pol- 
itics. In 1717, and again in 1724, Rapin de Thoyras had published a very 
clever description of it. Montesquieu became acquainted with this book, 
and profited by it so well thathe made posterity forget it. Nothing escaped 
his scholarly scrutiny; he had a keen eye for details, while in the search 
for cause and the pursuitof conclusions his vision was wide and sweeping. 


Collins shows how thoroughly Montesquieu made himself acquainted with 
the English political writers. 


He was intimately acquainted with the writings of Locke, whom he 
calls the great instructor of mankind; he was versed in the writings of 
Hobbes; he had analyzed Algernon Sidney's Discourses, With Harrington's 
Oceana, a work which has undoubtedly had great influence on him, he 
was well acquainted....He had read More's Utopta and Mandeville's 
Fable of The Bees.... For Shaftesbury he seems to have had great ad- 
miration, whimsically placing him with Plato, Malebranche,and Montaigne 
at the head of the great poets of the world. 


"But it is a curious thing, ''as Collins remarks, that "henever seems tohave met 
Bolingbroke or Walpole, or to have become acquainted with Pope, or indeed with 
any other of the distinguished men of letters then living in London. " 

In England Montesquieu was presented at Courtand also elected a member 
of the Royal Society. Finallyhe noted that "Germany was made to travel in, Italy 
to sojourn in, France to live in, and England to think in." 

Leaving England in 1731, he returned to La Bréde to begin workin earnest 
on his political philosphy. In 1734 he published his Considerations sur les 
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causes de la grandeur et de la decadence des Romains, The next great 
event was the publication of his Esprit des loisin 1748. 

On February 10, 1755, old and tired, Montesquieu closed his now almost 
blind eyes forever. He was buried with but little pomp and ceremony inthe church 
of St. Sulpice. Forty-four years later, the centenary of his birth, Maire An- 
toinette, smiling from her milk bath, told her worried minister to give cake to 
the howling mob that promenaded the streets of Paris, while in Convent a few 
miles from the scene of her former splendor Madame DuBarry stroked in fits of 
melancholy the wrinkles of a neck that hadonce warmed to the kissesof the most 
voluptuous king that France had ever produced. But cake was not forthcoming, 
and in the course of time Marie's hair in a night of tradegy became silver, Du- 
Barry's neck felt the embrace of the lean widow, and the remains of Montesquieu 
became obliterated forever. 

As already stated, the first important work of Montesquieu washis Lettres 
Persanes_ publishedin 1721. Four editions, authorized, and four, pirated, were 
published the first year. Saintsbury remarks that "this book beneath the surface 
shows Montesquieu's early interest in the abuses of the church and state." His- 
torians have pointed out that the ideas found in a germinal state in the Persian 
letters were later developed into a complete system of political philosophy in 
The Sptrit of Laws. In the words of Sorel, Montesquieu "saw decaying around 
him social institutions many centuries old. The beliefs, the manners, and the 
customs by which the monarchy in France had been formed and supported were 
crumbling to ruin. Montesquieu wished to diagnose this disease, and tried to 
cure it." 

The machinery of the Persian letters is rather simple. There are two 
Persians, Rica and Usbek, ona visit to Europe. In their communications back 
to Persia they inform their correspondents of their impressions of occidental 
civilizationas they seeit revealedin France. In turn their friends inPersia keep 
them posted on affairs back home. It has been suggested that Montesquieu per- 
haps got this "literary device" used in the Persian letters from Dufresny. That 
he did or did not is uncertain and insignificant. We do know, according to his 
biographers, that he received his ideas of Persia from the writings of Monsieur 
Chardin. Sorel says that "he was fond of reading this traveller's pleasant stories; 
he derived from them his theory of despotism and his theory of climates. They 
suggested the species of romance which he inserted in the Persian letters, and the 
personal details about his characters."’ Furthermore, says Sorel, ‘all the par- 
aphernalia of a harem--more Gascon than Persian, and a system of polygamy 
more European than Oriental, aredisplayed ina travestied, tarnished, antiquated 
picture which vexes and chills. ...Usbek (twins) holds the pen when Montesquieu 
preaches morality to his contemporaries; Rica takes it when Montesquieu satirizes 
them. " 

How these petits contes inthe Lettres Persanes of harem life must 
have gone the rounds of the fashionable salons of Paris! All the voluptuousness 
possible for the Gallic imagination to conceive finds expression in the Lettres 
Persanes, | Theophile Gautier has not surpassed it in his presentation of “One 
of Cleopatra's Nights," or in his "The Thousand and Second Night," or in his 
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Madame DuMauptn, In the portrayal of the seductive East Montesquieu is a 
forerunner of Theophile Gautier and the famous author of Disenchantées 
Pierre Loti. To see how Montesquieu later could give way to his warm Gallic 
imagination, one should read Le Temple De Gnide, where he says of Venus: 
"Sometimes she covered herself with a cloud, and one recognized her by the 
divine odor of her hair perfumed with ambrosia. " 

Such letters as the following, which gives one more than a piquant glance 
into harem life, must have found great interest and many readers in the salons of 
the day: 


You are the faithful guardianof the most beautiful women of Persia; 
I have trusted to your care my dearest possessions. You hold in your 
hands the keys to those fatal doors thatopen onlyfor me. While you watch 
that precious depository of my heart, it beats in peace, and enjoys life 
with utmost security. You guard it in the silenceof the night as you guard 
it in the tumult of the day. Your untiring efforts sustain virtue when it 
wavers. (Letter II) 


Or this letter from Fatima to Usbek: 


Two months have passed since youdeparted, my dear Usbek, andin 
the state of dejection inwhich | find myself, I cannot persuade myself that 
you are not here. I traverse all the seraglio as if youwere here; lam 
never undeceived. What do youwish should becomeof a woman who loves 
you, who was wont to hold you in her arms, who wasonly possessed with 
one desire, that of giving you proofs of her tenderness, a woman free by 
the advantage of her birth but a slave by the violence df her love? (Letter 
VII) 


One, however, must understand thatthe Lettres Persanes are not alto- 
gether devoted to treating the secrets of the harem. The ladies skipped letter 
XXIX, but it was such a letter that was certainto rouse the ire of men like Car- 
dinal Fleury. The letter begins: 


The pope is the chiefof the Christians. He isan old idol thatone pays 
homage to outof habit. At one time he was more unconquerable than even 
the princes, for he deposed them as easily asour own magnificent sultans 
deposed the kings of Irimétte and Georgia. But one fears him no more. 
He calls himself the successor of oneof the first Christians, a certain one 
knownas St. Peter. And the succession is certainlya rich one, for he has 
immense treasures and an immense dominion under his Sway. (Letter 
XXIX) 


Montesquieu had to defend such passageslater. For example, of this onehe said: 
“There is nothing astonishing in language like that coming from the mouth of a 
Persian." He intimates that the Persian, being ignorant of the truths of our re- 
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ligion, is likely to be guilty of such mistakes! 

The most important part of the letters so far as political philosophy is 
concerned appears in the story of the troglodytes. This story is prompted by a 
letter from Mirza to his friend Usbek, part of which reads as follows: 


We are constantly disputing here, and our disputes ordinarily turn 
on matters ofmorality. Yesterday one broached the question whether men 
are made more happy by their pleasures and the satisfaction of their senses 
than they are by the practice of virtue. 1 have often heard you say that 
men were born to be virtuous, and that justice is a quality as proper to 
them as is their ownexistence. Explain to me, I beg you, what you mean. 
(Letter X) 


Usbek replies with his famous parable of the troglodytes. He tells Mirza that 
there are certain truths that one must not only believe but also feel, and those 
are moral truths. "Perhaps a bit of history will touch you more than a subtle 
philosophy." Then begins his story: 


There was in Arabiaa small people called Troglodytes who descended 
from the ancient Troglodytes, who, if we may believe the historians, re- 
sembled beasts more than they did men. They were not so ill-shaped or 
hairy as our bears; they could not whistle; they had two eyes; but they 
were so wicked and ferocious, that there was notamong them any principle, 
either of equity or justice. They had a king of foreign extraction, who, 
wishing to correct their natural wickedness, treated them severely. But 
they conspired against him, killed him, and exterminated all the royal 
family. The matter having been attended to, they assembled in order to 
form a government, and, after muchdiscussion, they created magistrates. 
But scarecly had they elected them, than they became unbearable to them; 
so they then massacred them. 


That people, free from its new judge, consulted nothing further than 
its own savage nature. They all agreed that they would not obey anybody, 
and that eachone would watch outonly for his own interests, without con- 
sulting theinterest of the others. That unanimous resolution flattered 
extremely everyone of them. They said: "Why should! go about killing 
myself working for someone for whom I do not care? I shall think only of 
myself, I shalllive happily. .Of what import is itto me what cares others 
have? I shall look after my own wants, and provided I have what I need, 
what do 1 care about how miserable the other Troglodytes should be?" 


It was in the month when one plants the earth. Each of them said: 
"I shall only work my field sufficiently that it may furnish me with harvest 
necessary to support myself; I shall not take pains for nothing. " 


The lands of that small kingdom were not of the same nature. Some 
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of it was arid and mountainous, and some of it which was in the bottoms 
was watered by many streams. That year thedrouth was very great so that 
the ground which was elevated failed to produce anything while the watered 
land was quite fertile. Therefore the people of the mountains almost per- 
ished of hunger, for the others refused to divide with them the harvest. 


The year following was very wet so that the elevated lands possessed 
anextraordinary fertility whereas the lowerlands were submerged. Half 
of the people experienced a second famine, but those wretches found the 
others as hard-hearted as they themselves had been. (Letter XI) 


Montesquieu proceeds to show how trouble arose over the possession of 
women, over the division or protection of landed property, how a crue! plague 
came to ravage the land; in fact, as Usbek says in Letter XII, “the Troglodytes 
perished on account of their wickedness, and were the victims of their own in- 
justices. "' Finally, after many illshad devastated thelands, there came forth two 
good men who had a sense of humanity. 


The knew justice, and they loved virtue. 

Moved as much by the righteousness of their own heart as by the 
corruption of the others, they felt themselves stirred with pity. That was 
the motif of the new union. They worked with solicitude for the common 
interest.... They loved their wives, and cherished them tenderly. Their 
whole attention was devoted to the rearing of their children in accordance 
with virtue. They repeatedly told them about the misfortunes of their 
compatriots, and so touchingly placed before their eyes the example of 
their own conduct that they made them feel above everything else that the 
interest of the individuals is best served in the interestof the community, 
that the wishto separateis only awish to perish, that virtue isnot a thing 
that should be irksome, and that it should not be regarded as a painful 
exercise, and finally, that justice towards others is an act of charity to- 
wards ourselves. (Letter XII) 


Montesquieu shows how in the course of time the virtuous deeds of these 
men bore fruit. In Letter XIII he illustrates that fact: 


I do not quite know how to tell you of the virtues of the Troglodytes. One 
of them said one day: "My father intends to go tomorrow to work in his 
field. I shall get up two hours before he does, and when he goes to the 
field he will find it already worked." Another said to himself: "It seems 
to me that my sister has aninclination for a young Troglodyte of our pa- 
rents; it is necessary that I should speak to my father, and that I should 
make him decide to bring about that marriage"....One was heard to say 
to another: "It is necessary that I should go to the temple to thank the 
gods, for my brother that father loved so much and I cherished so greatly 
has recovered his health. " (Letter XIII) 
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Finally a war was made upon the Troglodytes by a vicious neighboring 
nation. "An awakened ardor possessed the hearts of the Troglodytes. One wished 
to die for his father, another for his wife and children, these for their brothers, 
those for their friends, and all for the Troglodyte people....'' In the endthe Tro- 
glodytes conquered their enemies by their superior virtue. 

As the Troglodytes increased in number, they finally decided to choose a 
king. They cast their eyes on an old man grown old in the service of virtue. He 
cried out his grief: 


Isee well, O Troglodytes, that your virtue begins to weigh upon you! 
In that state where you are it is necessary, since you do not have a chief, 
that you should be virtuous in spite of yourselves. If you were not, you 
would not be able to exist, and you would fall into the misfortunes of your 
forefathers. But that yoke seems too hard to you; you prefer to be sub- 
missive to a prince and to obey laws less rigid than your customs. You 
know that in that case you would be able to satisfy your ambition, to ac- 
quire riches, and to languish in slothful voluptuousness; furthermore, pro- 
vided you could avoid fallinginto great crimes, you would have no need of 
virtue...O Troglodytes! I am at the end of my days, my blood is chilled 
in my veins; presently I go to seeagain your sacred forefathers. Why do 
you wish that! should afflict them, and that I shouldbe obliged to tell them 
that I have left you under a yoke other than that of virtue? (Letter XIV) 


Here ends the story of the Troglodytes. Sorel quotes the phrase in Usbek's 
letter from his friend Mirza where Mirza asks to have explained what Usbek had 
meant by saying "that men were born to be virtuous, and that justice is a quality 
which is as much their own as existence." Then Sorel proceeds to say: 


Montesquieu did not explain it very clearly. This question of the 
origin and basisof right always embarrassed him, and madehim wander - 
ing and obscure. For lack of a better way he getsout of it by a fable, the 
story of the Troglodytes proving that "happiness can only be secured by 
the practice of virtue. " He constructs a Salentum, but one very different 
from that of Fenelon, which was the ideal future government of the Duke 
of Burgundy under the ministry of Beauvilliers. Montesquieu's Troglodytes 
are the precursors of Mably's city and Rousseau's republic. 


Sorel, it seems, is a bit unfair to Montesquieu. A rather full summary 
of the story of the Troglodytes has been given above in order to show that our 
author was quite implicit if not explicit in his fable. For example, we see that 
the state of nature is brutal and selfish, that a selfish people cannot establish a 
government, that an unorganized mass of people cannot exist, that the formation 
of government is necessary to insure personal freedom, that freedom consists 
in a virtuous sacrifice of self for the good of all, and that a good citizen is pos- 
sible only when each one of the community takes it upon himself to contribute to 
the running of the governmental machinery. That is the reason why the venerable 
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patriarch refused to be made king; therefore, he told them that a virtuous com- 
monwealth is possible only when each citizen in the commonwealth takes an ac- 
tive interest in governmental affairs looking forward to the highest good for all. 
That seems to me to be the meaning of the story of the Troglodytes. 

Montesquieu in another connection had spoken somewhat deprecatingly of 
those people who speculated on the origin of society. 


I never heard a discourse upon publiclaw which was not ushered in 
by a careful investigation of the origin of society. This seems to me ab- 
surd. If men did not associate, it would be necessary to ask the reason 
and to investigate why they remain apart; but their very birth connects 
them together; a son is born by his father's side, and remains there, --- 
this is society, and the cause of society. (Letter XCIV) 


In spite of this statement, Montesquieuhas givenus inhis story of the Troglodytes 
his conception of what isnecessary for theorigin of society. It will be noted that 
he favored a democratic form of society; and it will also be noted that he placed 
the emphasis on the principle of virtue as anecessary element in the preservation 
of such a society. He does not deviate from that point of view when he comes to 
write on the subject inhis Spirtt of Laws. Somehave emphasized the fact that 
Montesquieu modified his view about democracy's being the bestform of govern- 
ment. At the time he wrote his Lettres Persanes, he was under the influence 
of classical teaching in political philosophy. He did not strongly favor monarchy 
for the simple reason that he had before his eyes what the Regency was meaning 
in the history of France. Montesquieu changed his ideas about democracy after 
he had madehis travels to Venice, and then cometo England. His experiences in 
England led him to have more faith, it seems, in a constitutional monarchy. 

Sorel notesanother element inthe Lettres Persanes thatcomes strongly 
to the forefront in the Esprit des lois. 


In Montesquieu, the legislator's cautiousness constantly tempers 
severity of opinionand Utopianenthusiasm. Sucha spiritdictates to Usbek 
that famous doctrine, --"Itis sometimes necessary to change certainlaws, 
but this rarely happens; and when it does, they must be touched with a 
timid and reverent hand." It is in the same spirit that he announces and 
sums up the workof the future: "I haveoften sought todiscover what gov- 
ernment is most conformable to reason. That government seems to me 
to be the most perfect which attains its object at the least expense, and 
which therefore governs men inthe way best suited to their disposition and 
to their inclination. " Thus we have all the public policy of The Sptrtt 
of Laws inthe Perstan Letters. 


Montesquieu had planned his Lettres Persanes in a way to assure im- 
mediate reader interest among the savants as well as the frequenters of the salons 
ofhis day. The first nineletters are for the most part piquantly related to harem 
life--the melancholy of those who are absent and the unhappy ardor of those who 
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are left behind. Letters ten through fourteen tell the story of the Troglodytes. 
From then on, interspersed throughout the more serious aspects of the book are 
letters to and from the palace or harem in Persia whence the two travellers had 
gone to learn more of the ways of the world that lay beyond their own borders. 

George R. Havens inhis The Age of Ideas has given us briefly some 
of the points of view expressed by Montesquieu in the Perstan Letters, For 
example, Havens notes the following: Montesquieu “attacks devaluation of the 
currency"; he advocated “moderate and just punishments" as effective means to 
control crime; he believed "the sexes would be equal... ‘if they had equal oppor- 
tunities for education. '" Havens quotes Montesquieu on a matter of fearful con- 
cern as follows: "I constantly tremble lest man discover some secret which will 
provide a quick means of destroying menand even entire nations. " Montesquieu, 
says Havens, "held firmly to the necessity and justice of freedom of thought. " 
To sum up Havens’ final observations: 


Light in their literary styleand external appearance, yet extraurdinarily 
meaty in content, the Persian Letters ushered in anew age. In social 
satire of follies and foibles, in piquant criticism of established govern- 
ment and orthodox religion, they sketched out in brief compass a whole 
broad program of needed reform. Montesquieu prepared the way for 
Voltaire and his revolutionary successors. 


Scholars have noted that some possible sources for Montesquieu'sPersian 
letters are Dufresny's Amusement sérteux et comtques(1707), JeauChardin's 
Vayages en Perse et autres lteux de Ortent(1711), Tavernier's Voyages, en 
Turquie, en Perse et aux Indes(1682), Bernier's Voyages(1699), and Galland's 
translation of Les Mille et une Mutts (1704-17). Other authors who might have 
contributed are La Bruyere, Fénelon, Moliére, and Lesage. But sources do not 
make a genius. We must always remember what fimile Faguet has so eloquently 
said: "As a scholar, a man of thought, a man of imagination in his ideas,and, 
finally, as awriter of genius and strength, Montesquieu isone of the great spirits 


of humanity. "2 


Ithis essay is not an attempt to present "new material" but to recast much rich material al- 
ready available in order to stress once again some of the modernity of Baron Montesquieu and to present 
the political significance of the story of the Troglodytes in the Persian Letters. 


2Paguet, Emile, “Introduction,” Lettres Persanes..,, Paris, nd), p. xxi. "Comme savant, comme 
homme de pensée, comme homme d'imagination dans les tdeés comme ecrivain enfin ingenieux et puissant, 
Montesquieu est un des plus grand esprits de Lhumanité. " 
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Book Reviews 


George W. Cable; a Blography, ‘by Arclin Turner. 391 pp. $6.00. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1956. 


"There is only one Cable, Richard Watson Gilder wrote in 1886. Professor 
Arlin Turner, in his biography of George Washington Cable, demonstrates that 
thisimpression is still valid, for Cable emerges as a strong-minded human being, 
full of understandable inconsistencies, unique in his activities, his attitudes, and 
his writing. 

Professor Turner's book is a full-scale biography of the author of The 
Grandissimes, It begins with Cable's birth in New Orleans onOctober 12, 1844, 
and ends, almost abruptly, withhis deathon January 31, 1925. Thethree hundred 
and fifty-odd pages that separate these two events are filled with detailed infor- 
mation, testifying both to the thoroughness and to the dedication with which Pro- 
fessor Turner completed his task. One expects, and one gets, the incidents, 
major and minor, of Cable's life: his childhood, his experiences in the Civil War, 
his post-war work, his literary apprenticeship as "Drop Shot, " his literary life, 
his career asa reformer, his lecture tours, his controversial move from New 
Orleans, his pioneering work in adult education and in programs for juveniles, 
his devotion to gardening and civic improvement in general, and his marriages. 

Necessarily, Cable the Reformer is drawn as large as Cable the Writer. 
Having convinced himselfof the inherent evils of slavery, some seven years after 
the War, Cable moved rapidly to the unpopular position of advocate of full civil 
rights for the Negro. Some of his arguments, and some of those offered as 
answers to him, are strikingly familiar; indeed, the pages on the Negro question 
may be readout of context as interesting and even startlinghistorical background 
to a pressing modern problem. 

The Reformer inevitably influenced the Writer, and Professor Turner is 
careful to show the effects of Cable's interests on his literary output. There is 
full treatment not only of such essays as "The Freedman's Case in Equity" but 
also of the short stories and the novels. Entire chapters are devoted to The 
Grandtssimes and Dr, Sevter, Critical comment includes both the contemporary 
(in which Cable was compared only too frequently with Bret Hart) and Professor 
Turner's own, and as a result Cable's place as a masterof dialect and a pioneer 
in local color and realism is strengthened. 

This is not to say that the author intrudes. The focusis steadily on Cable 
himself, as it should be; and Professor Turner succeeds admirably not only in 
subordinating himself to his subject but in weaving places, times, events, anda 
tremendous number of people, from Mark Twain toOscar Wilde, into aconsistent 
story that is always Cable's. Chapters! and II, for example, are as excellent 
a brief re-creation ofOld New Orleansas one is likely tofind anywhere. It isthe 
city Cable's parents knew. It is the city which Cable heard described often in his 
childhood and in which, with some changes, he spent the first forty years of his 
life. It is, in short, the city of The Grandissimes, 
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It seems to me regrettable that Cable's children do not receive more 
attention in the biography, especially since Cable himself is quoted atone point as 
saying, “I know no man who gives moreattention tohis children than! do. " There 
is, too, a sameness about the photographs of Cable: he is always the bright-eyed 
little man with the white beard, never very young or very old. But theseare minor 
points, not so much evidence of omission or oversight on the author's part as of 
increase of appetite on this reader's part. When so much is offered it may be 
taken as high praise that more should be asked. From its opening pages through 
a comprehensive and valuable bibliography to the detailed and accurate index, 
the book is excellent. 


Joseph P. Roppolo Tulane University 


The South in the Revolution, by John Richard Alden. 442 pp. $7.50. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957. 


Thisis volumelIIlintheten-volume A Htstory of the South. Theeditors 
were fortunate in the selection of the present author. He has covered both the 
American Revolution and the South in his former books. His book, John Stuart 
and the Southern Colonial Frontter, 1754-1775, gave him fine background 
training for the writing ofthe present volume. This particular volumehasa certain 
comprehensivesness about it which seems to be lacking in some of the other volumes 
of this worthy series. The author has achieved a good balance between writing 
of the people on the one hand, and of the political difficulties of colonial admini- 
stration, and of war on the other. Too, he has done possibly the most complete 
job to date of presenting the revolutionary period in the South, that is, the period 
from the Treaty of Parisin 1763 to the creation ofthe union in 1789. He has been 
able to see over and around the Appalachians, something thatis unusual in Atlantic 
Seaboard historians dealing with the revolutionary period. 

Mr. Alden deals with three key subjects relating to the South at the outset 
of his book. He shows full awareness that the Southof this era was not the South 
of subsequent years. His problem, however, was larger than defining a piece 
of geography and a regional state of mind. The people of this era were far more 
interesting than either their politics or geography. They were largely common 
folk seeking little fame and modest fortune. The author lays at rest much of the 
foolishness about Southern colonial aristocracy. Some of his observations, and 
some of those quoted from other sources indicate a rowdy society which practiced 
few amenities and knew few inhibitions. The rawness attributed to future frontiers 
had its foundation near the seaboard. The definitions of social classes in this 
study are clear and precise. For the first time the Negro gets some serious 
consideration as a functional part of colonial Southern society. Hebecomes some- 
thing more than an abstract statistical figure, or an intellectual parolee as slave. 

The author gives considerable space to the Revolutionary War as a mili- 
tary factor in the South. He has two major fronts with which to deal—the war 
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along the coast, and that part of it which was pushed deep onto the frontier. He 
views the Southern campaigns as something more than two armies maneuvering 
for favorable positions from which to deliver a mortal blow to each other. The 
conditions of society are brought into clear focus, and the cross-currents which 
disturbed the older South on the one hand and which agitated the frontier on the 
other are discussed. 

The struggles which finally placed the South in the Union receive concise 
but able treatment. Again the sectional influences in the region revealed them- 
selves, and the struggle centered largely in the old areas which had created 
divisions of points of view in the colonial South. 

Professor Alden has listed in his bibliography an impressive number of 
sources of a primary nature. He has covered ground which he understands, and 
this synthesis of the Revolutionary period is able and concise. 


Thomas D. Clark University of Kentucky 


Anglo-American Understanding, 1898-1903, by Charles S. Campbell, Jr. 385 pp. 
$5.50. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. 


Increasingly in recent years British and American historians, together 
with a variety of persons concerned about international affairs, have sought under- 
standing of the ties that bind the two great English-speaking nations--Great Britian 
and the United States. For the historians, attention tends to focus on the period 
around the turn of the 19th to the 20th century. There was a decisive change in 
Anglo-American relations here, a shift from bickerings and quarrels that were 
almost constant to a spirit of cooperation that characterized the subsequent years. 
The new era did not dawn suddenly, or dramatically, and the shift was not suf- 
ficiently emphatic to prevent strained relations afterwards, but there is no doubt 
that a basic reorientation occurred. 

Professor Campbell, amember ofthe history faculty of The Johns Hopkins 
University, probes thedevelopments of these transition years in the present study. 
The major developments that affected our relations with England were the Spanish 
American War, the Boer War, the Alaska boundary and the Newfoundland fishing 
disputes, and the negotiations for a new Anglo-American agreement regarding a 
canal through the Isthmus between the American continents. The author treats 
these problems with admirable skill. He isa polished writer anda perceptive judge 
of personal motives, and he knows how to interpret the language of diplomatic 
documents. Furthermore, he makes good use of unpublished materials, notably 
of the Salisbury papers, correspondence in the British Public Record Office, and 
the Whitelaw Reid, Henry White, and Joseph H. Choate papers in the Library of 
Congress. No previous historian has examined these manuscript collections for 
the same purpose with comparable care. Asa result, Campbell has presented 
a number of fresh interpretations asto why the chiefactors in the drama acted as 
they did. He isa master of close reasoning and his explanations of why Sir 
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Wilfrid Laurier was willing to sacrifice Canadian claims to the Alaska boundary, 
and why Lord Alverstone voted the "American ticket" in the Arbitration Com- 
mission, make more sense than the explanations of earlier writers. In essence, 
Campbell concludes that it was the favorable attitude of theBritish duringour war 
with Spain, and the tolerant attitude of the United States toward Britain during the 
Boer War, that made possible the new cooperation. He also recognized that the 
shaky situation in which the British found themselves in Europe and in Asia explains 
in large part their tolerance toward a number ofunreasonable American demands 
during the period. 

Like virtually ail diplomatic historians, Campbell takes diplomacy and 
diplomats with utmost seriousness. H. G. Wells' "funny little men" character- 
ization of diplomats has no place in Campbell's thinking. Yet, he does not con- 
fine himself solely to the exchanges between diplomatic representatives and 
foreign secretaries. His demonstrations of influence of U. S. domestic politics 
on foreign policy are excellent. He holds, for example, that it was Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge's concern about the reactionsof his son-in-law's Gloucester, Mass. , 
constituents that determined Lodge to oppose the Hay-Bond settlement of the New- 
foundland fishingdispute. "Thus largely to conciliate one small town andone son- 
in-law, national interests of tremendous possible consequence was sacrificed" 
(p. 267). 

For the most part, however, Campbell keeps well within the traditional 
limits of diplomatic history. He suggests but does not go into the matter of in- 
creasing cooperation between American and British financiers; he merely notes in 
passing the amazing number of Anglo-American marriages during the period; he 
gives little attention to the many unofficial workers for Anglo-American solidar- 
ity--such people as Andrew Carnegie, Carl Schurz, Authur Lee, James Bryce, 
Moreton Frewen, St. Loe Strachey, and A. Maurice Low. He neither concerns 
himself with agruments for unity that derived from "racist" views nor with those 
that came from thearbitrationists and pacifists. The full compassof international 
understanding extends far beyond the province of formal diplomacy. 

The author's sins of commission are few. George W. Smalley's middle 
name was Washburn, not Washington. This could be passed over as a slip not 
worth mentioning but for the fact that Campbell emphasizes his error by referring 
to Smalley as the man "with the authoritative name." Smalley, the influential 
American correspondent of the London Times, is given a good deal of attention, 
which makes one wonder why the author states that the "Smalley papers" in the 
Library of Congressare "very occasionally of use. There are scattered Smalley 
lettersin various collectionsin the Library of Congressbut thereare no "Smalley 
papers” in the usual sense of the term. 


Joseph J. Mathews Emory University 
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Reporting the Wars, by Joseph J. Mathews. 322 pp. $6.50. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press. 1957. 


Here is a work which is the result of ten years of patient and painstaking 
study and a labor of love. It is not the sterile product of a pedant's narrow and 
limited research, because the author knows his subject and its limitations, and 
attempts to relate it to the larger mosaic of nineteenth and twentieth century his- 
tory. Indeed, Professor Mathews is plowing virgin soil; for although the often 
heroic deeds of war correspondents and their colorful techniques of news reporting 
from foreign lands have captured the imagination of the reading public, few 
scholars have attempted to trace and anaylze this response to the increasing demand 
for information in a shrinking world. He has resisted the temptation to become 
engrossed with glamorous and fascinating personalities and has concentrated on 
almost all aspects of news gathering and its impact on those who get and receive 
thenews, Nordoeshe neglect the problems inherent inthe ever growing influence 
of propaganda and the increasingly complex and subtle devices to control the 
of information through censorship, Equally significant is the analysis of the 
quantitative and qualitative changes in war news brought about by the rapid re- 
volution in personal and mass communication. 

Several chapters, as the author indicates, are based on studies that he 
had previously published in various journals, but such discussions as that of 
"Napoleon's Military Bulletins" are worth including because they are indispensable 
to the over-all plan ofthe work. In fact, there is muchin the chapter on Napoleon 
that brings to mind the work of General MacArthur's public relations "shop" 
during World War II and, with less effect, in the Korean conflict. The account 
and evaluation of war reporting during the Civil War, although in spots not novel, 
should be "must" reading for those interested in the publicity given to that near 
epic struggle. Butto my mind, Mathewsis at his best inthe studiesof ‘'Censor- 
ship and Control" and "Official War News." In these chapters one finds a pithy 
discussion of much significant material which it is hoped the author and his students 
will make the subject of larger studies. 

In spite of a few minor errors infact (which few scholars can avoid), some 
lapses in style, and the publisher's placement of footnote citations at the end of 
the book, Professor Mathews must be commended for a difficult task well done. 
He has achieved his purpose of giving the reader a compact, well organized, and 
lucid study ofa longneglected areain journalism and history. Indeed, this study 
is of inestimable value for students of the publicity of war and diplomacy and, as 
the author intended it to be, serves as a point of departure for further studies on 
aspects of the subject. 


Joseph O. Baylen Mississippi State College 
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